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MRS. WILLEBRANDT’S RECIPE FOR ENFORCEMENT 


ERFECTLY BULLY!” one press writer imagines the 
late Theodore Roosevelt saying to Mrs. Mabel Walker 
Willebrandt anent the stir caused by the latter’s series 

newspaper articles on ‘“‘The Inside of Prohibition.’ For 
is stir, we are reminded, is not a mere matter of editorials and 
dignant letters to editors, but 
e former Assistant Attorney- 
sneral’s ‘‘veracity is called 
to question by James Francis 
irke, of Pittsburgh, legal 
unsel of the Republican Na- 
mal Committee; she is de- 
uneed by F. Scott McBride, 
the Anti-Saloon League; and 
former Prohibition officer in 
. Louis threatens a million- 
liar libel suit.”” Mrs. Wille- 
andt’s frankness is generally 
knowledged by editors, al- 
o she by no mans escapes 
me newspaper criticism. The 
naha World-Herald calls her 
. brilliant and gapable wo- 
an who seems to have an 
traordinary talent for mak- 
2 mischief.” The Norfolk 
dger-Dispatch finds her, in 
© light of what somebody 
ils ‘‘Mabel’s Memoirs,’ to 
an ‘‘exceedingly egotistical”’ 
rson. And the Milwaukee 
urnal praises her clear-cut, 
<orous style, while the Bos- 
5 Herald confesses itself 
suppointed, and thinks ‘‘ Mrs. 
iebrandt has done hardly 
ore than to decant the old 
suments into new con- 
iners.”’ 

What Mrs. Willebrandt has 
me is to justify some of her 
m actions, especially in connection with the famous Ohio 
eech in last fall’s campaign; to review the story of enforcement, 
plaining failures and successes, and to make suggestions for 
ective enforcement. It seems to the Boston Globe that the 
ys, especially those represented by the Anti-Saloon League, are 
scouring’ on the Willebrandt story, while the wets are about 
enly divided between those who are speechless in amazement, 
und those who believe that whatever inadvertent help the 
rmer Assistant Attorney-General is giving their cause, it is 
il she is out of an official job.”” It might be said right here 
at the editors who have the most to say about the Willebrandt 


International Newsreel photograph 


“T HAVE HAD A LOT OF FUN IN THE STRUGGLE” 


So says Mabel Walker Willebrandt, who recently returned to private 

practise of the law, after eight years of enforcing Prohibition as Assis- 

tant Attorney-General of the United States, and who now tells what 
she thinks of politics, Prohibition enforcement, and enforcers. 


story are Democrats, who do not mind the falling out among the 
Republican higher-ups, and wets who think that Mrs. Wille- 
brandt has ‘perhaps quite unintentionally furnished ammunition 
to those who consider Prohibition unenforceable. 

Mabel Walker Willebrandt, it may be remembered, after 
having been Assistant Attor- 
ney-General for eight years, 
and in charge of Prohibition 
eases, resigned and left office 
on June 15, to become at- 
torney for aircraft interests. 
Her story of Prohibition en- 
forcement was syndicated this 
month by Current News Fea- 
tures, Inc., and appeared daily 
for three weeks in a number 
of newspapers throughout the 
country. At the outset, Mrs. 
Willebrandt defends herself 
against bigotry charges, af- 
firming that she is not a mem- 
ber of any church, and was 
not an active Prohibitionist 
before taking office, being a 
teetotaler now, but having 
used liquor in moderation be- 
fore the advent of Prohibition. 
Explaining the famous Spring- 
field, Ohio, ‘‘speech to the 
Methodists’—in which she 
called upon 2,000 pastors to 
“swing the election” with 
Ohio’s 600,000 Methodists— 
she explained that it dealt with 
Prohibition, not religion; that 
she did not make it as a free 
lance, but upon the urging of 
the Republican National Com- 
mittee and after the speech 
had been edited by the Com- 
mittee’s counsel, James Francis 
Burke, a Catholic. Passing to Prohibition, Mrs. Willebrandt 
declares that the greatest handicap to Prohibition enforcement 
is the fact that ‘‘politics and liquor apparently are as insepa- 
rable a combination as beer and pretzels.’” But this combination, 
she adds, existed long before the Highteenth Amendment was 
adopted. After telling a number of incidents of the thwarting 
of Prohibition by political influence, Mrs. Willebrandt stops her 
narrative to offer this general observation: 

“You can neither coax, scold, nor nag the people into law ob- 
servance. Consequently, enforcement is the necessary approach 
at this time. Enforcement in court, not promises. Orderly 
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enforcement. Strictly legal methods of enforcement. EHnforce- 
ment by trained, highly intelligent men imbued with high morale 
and a pride in their service. Courageous enforcement. Enforce- 
ment backed up at Washington. Everybody would not like such 
enforcement, but everybody would respect’it—even politicians.” 

Mrs. Willebrandt. admits that liquor can be obtained any- 
where throughout the country, but she thinks that all the talk 
about drinking tends to exaggeration of the amount consumed. 
She is convinced that, on the whole, Prohibition has ‘“‘ materially 
reduced both the production and consumption of intoxicating 
liquors throughout the United States.” ‘Mrs. Willebrandt con- 
demns ‘‘as atrocious, wholly unwarranted, and entirely unnec- 
essary’? some of the killing by Prohibition agents, but she 
thinks people are not paying enough attention to murderous 
attacks by bootleggers upon enforcement officials. 

The Prohibition force, ‘“‘largely as the result of political in- 


UNCORKING SOMETHING 


—Evans in the Columbus Dispatch. 


fluence,’’ was for several years filled with unfit men, altho recently, 
it is stated, there has been improvement, due to the use of civil- 
service requirements.’ In this connectio#, Mrs. Willebrandt 
takes the opportunity sharply to eriticize General Lincoln C. 
Andrews and several subordinates of a few years back. She 
feels that Prohibition can be enforced even in the great cities, 
if district attorneys are honest, efficient and determined. 

In agreement with Major Mills, winner of the Durant prize, 
Mrs. Willebrandt contends that the biggest ‘‘leak’’ is the diver- 
sion of industrial aleohol from legal uses,and she suggests tight- 
ening up the permit regulations, and to check up necessary con- 
sumption, so as to limit permit privileges to approximately the 
amount of alcohol really needed in industry. 

The second big leak, according to this authority, is border 
smuggling. She attributes the ‘‘flow of booze” in Detroit chiefly 
to lack of coordination among enforcement services there. The 
Anti-Saloon League is criticized for carrying on too much political 
activity, and not enough educational. Wet Congressmen who 
vote dry are vigorously attacked by this former government 
official, who insists that ‘‘ bootleggers infest the halls and corridors 
of Congress and ply their trade there.” 

Mrs. Willebrandt considers the Jones Law necessary in order 
to enable judges to give adequate punishment to big offenders. 
But she does not think that Prohibition enforeement needs more 


law; what it needs is better men to do the work. She argues that 


the bootleggers, however numerous they may be, are selling as | 


the old-fashioned saloon system ‘‘created exactly the same condi- 
tion about which anti-Prohibitionists are now complaining: graft, 
corruption, public disorder, and maladministration of justice.” 
Mrs. Willebrandt believes that, altho the wets have made gains 
in recent years, ‘‘the majority of the people are still against legaliz- 
ing the liquor traffic.” In another connection, however, she | 
speaks of ‘‘our 100,000,000 population, and perhaps 20,000,000 
who believe in Prohibition.”’ But the former Assistant Attorney- 
General is convinced that ‘‘so far as the women of the country 
are concerned, Prohibition has come to stay.” 

Admitting that ‘‘ Prohibition is not being effectively enforced,” | 
Mrs. Willebrandt nevertheless contends that the law is enforce- 
able. She lays stress on the fact that Prohibition closed 178,000 | 
saloons where liquor might be obtained, night or day, in almost | 
unlimited quantities, and ‘‘no one will seriously contend that | 


much liquor as the saloons formerly sold.” The only way to | 
enforce the Prohibition law, as well as any other law, “is to} 
definitely establish personal responsibility for enforcement.” 
One practical step toward more effective enforcement, accord- | 
ing to Mrs. Willebrandt, ‘‘is to systematically divide and ap-} 
portion responsibility between the Federal Government and | 
State and local governments so that there will beno overloading 
of part of themachinery of law enforcement and, on the other} 
hand, no lack of a high type of personnel, for difficult cases 
beyond the reach of strength of local authority.” 

Making positive recommendations in her final chapter, Mrs. | 
Willebrandt calls for the centering of responsibility for Prohibi- } 
tion policies in some one place in the Government, preferably in | 
the Department of Justice. She agrees with Major Mills that § 
‘‘when the alcohol leak is plugged there will be vastly less boot- i 
legging in the United States.’”’ A good start in checking the flow ' 
across the border has been made in recent changes in the service, 4 
and the next step, we are told, should be to strengthen our border | 
patrol; perhaps to establish a special consolidated border patrol. 
Mrs. Willebrandt calls for the complete elimination of political | 
appointees from the enforcement organization. ‘‘If one person is | 
given centralized authority to coordinate forces and establish | 
policies, if he be willing to face the difficulties and the infinite | 
details of the task, and if he will stand up and take punishment | 
and keep fighting, he can carry the work on to success,”’ concludes 
Mrs. Willebrandt; “he willhave the backing of the President, who 
has spent his life doing what timid men said was impossible.”’ 

The first challenge to this ‘‘inside story” is Mr. Burke’s 
declaration that he never discust any man’s religion in the last’ 
campaign, nor did he ever “‘insert or attempt to insert any re- 
ligious comment in any speech Mrs. Willebrandt made, or in- 
tended to make; nor was any manuscript of hers containing any 
attack on any man’s religion or personal character or raising the 
religious issue ever submitted to or scrutinized” by him. 

F. Scott McBride, General Superintendent of the Anti-Saloon 
League, answering Mrs. Willebrandt’s statement that Wayne B. | 
Wheeler guided the League ‘“‘into dangerous shoals by too much 
political activity,’ retorted in a speech made in Cleveland: 


“Tf Mabel Walker Willebrandt lives long enough to contrib- 
ute one-tenth of the time and render a tithe of the service which 
Wayne B. Wheeler gave to this cause during his thirty-five years 
of active, conscientious, and loyal service. she will be cured of her 
disposition to criticize the motives, purposes, and services of Mr. 
Wheeler. Without his work, the name Mabel Walker Wille- 
brandt would be unknown.” 


And then, says J. F. Essary in the Baltimore Sun, ‘“there is 
Senatorial resentment” over the charge that bootleggers infest 
the halls of Congress. So now ‘‘Mrs. Willebrandt has irritated 
or exasperated or outraged nearly all the elements with which. 
she formerly consorted”’: 


““The Administration is sore because she insisted the Hoover 
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“WHAT DO YOU KNOW ABOUT THAT?” 


Test your knowledge by the questions below. If you can not answer them, turn to the pages indicated. Each one counts 5. 


Do cramps cause many drownings? (p. 16). 

What popular radio announcer died last week? 

What artists painted a ‘“‘Blue Boy”? (p. 19). 

Who coined the phrase: ‘‘We lose but we win’’? 

. Who founded the Boy Scouts? (p. 23). 

. Who was the first juvenile champion flagpole-sitter of 
the world? (p. 34). 

. Who is called Manchuria’s ‘Jazzy Dictator’? (p. 13). 

. How did John Cotton Dana extend the functions of the 
Publie Library? (p. 20). 

. How many Boy Scouts attended the recent Jamboree 
in England? (p. 23). 

: oe si the average life of a savings-bank account? 

p. 54). 
. Who was the first Socialist elected to Congress? 


Gos B)s 


(SB) 


il 
2. 
3. 
4, 
5 
6 


on 


(p. 28). 


people put her up to making those of her campaign speeches 
most severely criticized. : 

“The Anti-Saloon League is no less sore, and now Congress has 
eome in for its share of Mrs. Willebrandt’s censure. She has even 
agreed that there has been a deplorable amount of crookedness 
among enforcement officers themselves. 

“Only the organized wet interests, it seems, are finding any 
eenuine satisfaction in Mrs. Willebrandt’s recital of her inside 
story.” 


The revived talk of the Willebrandt campaign speech pleases 
the Democratic papers. The Jackson (Miss.) News concludes 
that ‘‘somebody has lied.””’ The Tampa Tribune (Dem.) does 
not think that Mr. Burke’s denial was emphatic enough ‘‘to 
throw doubt on the woman’s statement’’; ‘‘therefore the conclu- 
sion must be reached that the Republican party organization 
itself was back of the campaign plan to have the evangelical 
churehes enter into partizan politics under the guise of fighting 
liquor, but really to prevent the election of a Catholic to office.”’ 
Another Democratic paper, the New York World, now considers 
it established in history ‘“‘that in 1928 the Republican party 
deliberately encouraged the evangelical churches to enter 
partizan politics.” 

“‘Small political stuff’ this talk about Mrs. Willebrandt’s 
speech seems, however, to the Council Bluffs Nonpareil (Rep.): 


“Protestant churches are militantly dry almost without excep- 
tion. This dryness is especially strong in the larger denomina- 
sions, such as Methodists, Baptists, Christians, and Presbyterians. 
in his speech of acceptance, in which Hoover avpealed for religious 
tolerance, he also said he opposed the repeal of the Highteenth 
Amendment. Governor Smith virtually repudiated the dry plank 
ia his own party platform and openly advocated repeal or modifi- 
sation of this amendment. 

‘“‘This liquor issue was the dominating factor in the campaign 
to the militant Protestant drys, but in spite of this obvious fact 
“fforts were continuously put forth to show that Protestants were 
sehting Smith because he was an adherent of the Catholic faith.” 


But aside from the disputes over particular features of Mrs. 
Willebrandt’s articles, it seems to the Springfield Union that she 
makes out avery bad casefor Federal Prohibition. Here the New 
York Daily News, New Haven Journal-Courier, Hartford 
Courant, and Baltimore Sun agree. The Syracuse Herald points 
mit that bootlegging activities have been increasing during these 
past three years, the very years during which Mrs. Willebrandt 
says ‘‘the government enforcement army has been steadily im- 
proving in morale and efficiency.’”’ The New York State paper 
san ‘‘think of no better proof of the inherent unenforceability 
of the Highteenth Amendment than this queer contrast presents.” 
It seems to The Wall Street Journal that— 


> “Mrs. Willebrandt postulates successful enforcement on the 
ussumption of a United States in which public sentiment 1s either 


12. Of what country is Mohammed Mahmoud Pasha Premier? 
(Go, 1D) 
3. What was Sir Joshua Reynolds’s dictum about colors in 
portrait-paintings? (p. 19). 
. Why are the packers asking for a new deal? (p. 8). 
. What ship carried the first sea-going stock-broker’s 
office? (p. 52). 
. What is the ‘‘short-answer test” in college and Civil 
Service examinations? (p. 18). 
. What was last year’s proportion of drowning to auto- 
mobile accidents? (p. 16). 
. Who is “General Chan”’? (p. 40). 
. What are the best Japanese fishing cormorants worth? 
(p. 48). 
. In what European country are there 1,000,000 child 
workers of from eight to fourteen years? (p. 15). 


overwhelmingly dry or overwhelmingly committed to the aca- 
demic principle that any and every law, merely because it is a law, 
must be completely enforced. It is because no such United 
States exists that Prohibition remains the deplorable mess it is.’’ 


The problem of Prohibition ‘‘is not a mere question of law- 
breaking,’”’ remarks the New York World: ‘‘it is a question of 
whether the drys who control the Federal machinery have the 
power to impose their will upon a very large mass of people who 
are deeply resolved that they will not let themselves be imposed 
upon.” If Mrs. Willebrandt knew human nature better, she 
would, in The World’s opinion, ‘‘realize that the fundamental 
reason why President Coolidge did not back her up, the reason 
why President Hoover won’t back up her successor, is not due to 
the niggling of politicians, but to the fact that no President with 
his responsibilities for peace and order would dream of provoking 
the kind of conflict that thoroughgoing enforcement would entail.’” 

After quoting Mrs. Willebrandt as saying that ‘‘local self- 
government and law enforcement are the basis of our republic,” 
the New Haven Register goes on: 


“Hxactly. And the Kighteenth Amendment and the Volstead 
Law are in direct violation of the fundamental principle of local 
self-government. It is precisely because national Prohibition is 
not in conformity with the principle of local self-government that 
it is a failure. Neither Mrs. Willebrandt, nor anybody else, is 
justified in supposing that there will be vigorous local enforcement 
of laws emanating from Washington in communities which do not 
sympathize with those laws. The same holds true even of State- 
enforcement acts, where those acts are passed under pressure from 
Washington, and with no freedom of variation from the policy 
laid down at Washington. 

“The sooner these facts are recognized, and the States are given 
some leeway in the regulation of the liquor question, the sooner 
shall we be rid of enforcement difficulties.” 


But by stirring up the hornet’s nest by her revelation of polit- 
ical influence in enforcement, Mrs. Willebrandt helps the cause 
of enforcement, in the opinion of the Wichita Hagle, and the 
Tulsa Tribune observes: 


“Tf Mrs. Willebrandt’s near-expose does not cause the Govern- 
ment to take cognizance of the alliance which she alleges exists 
between politics and bootlegging, to seek out the identity of 
officials who have assisted in amassing huge bootlegging fortunes, 
and to take the proper action against them, it should at least 
serve to crystallize public opinion for transfer of the duties of 
Prohibition enforcement from the Treasury Department to the 
Department of Justice, as President Hoover has suggested.” 


In simplifying and clarifying the Prohibition issues for the 
American people, Mrs. Willebrandt has done a valuable public 
service, concludes the Los Angeles Times. “Her articles should 
arouse and mobilize public opinion to demand that an end be 


put to the present flouting of the Constitution and the law.” 
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THE PACKERS ASK FOR A NEW DEAL 


HE WHIRLIGIG OF TIME has brought many changes 
of fundamental interest to the average American house- 
hold in the last eight years, a number of editorial 
commentators agree, but none of wider interest than the evolu- 
tion of the chain store. Housekeepers who thought the prices 
of steaks and chops too high in 1920, patted themselves on the 
back, figuratively, when the big meat-packers of Chicago entered 
into an arrangement with the Government whereby the ‘Big 
Five” (now reduced to the “Big Four’) were restrained from 
the operation of meat-markets, the distribution of fruits and 
vegetables, and other activities not directly connected with 
meat-packing. This ‘“‘consent decree of 1920,” as it is known, 
amounted to a virtual dissolution of the so-called meat trust. 
There was general rejoicing at the time, and predictions of lower 
prices for groceries and meats were freely made. Senators and 
Congressmen declared that the Government had delivered its 
most telling blow against the high cost of living. 

What has happened since? The packers have attended strictly 
to their business of meat-packing. But, explains Barron’s Weekly, 
‘all this time there was growing up a monopoly much more 
formidable than anything created by the packing industry at 
the height of its power.” This was the chain-store system, with 
its grocery- and meat-stores. These, says the New Orleans T'imes- 
Picayune, ‘‘are now placed at 1,000 chains and 70,000 individual 
stores. These do between 35 and 45 per cent. of the nation’s 
retail grocery business, and a great number of them are actual 
or potential distributers of meat.” 

It was not a great surprize, then, when two of our largest 
packing houses—Armour & Company and Swift & Company— 
filed a petition in the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia, 
asking for a modification of the famous consent decree, on the 
ground that it was discriminatory; that the Armour and Swift 
concerns should not be prevented from doing what other chain 
stores and packers not a party to the 1920 agreement may do. 
As Pau! V. Collins points out in the Washington Star: 


“Chain stores buy their stocks in quantities hundreds of times 
greater than any individual stores can handle; they take entire 
outputs of food factories, in many eases, and, while they began 
with groceries only, within the last three years many chain-store 
systems have added meat-shops to their groceries. If it were 
a menace to public welfare for meat-packers to add groceries to 
their meat-shops, it is now asked, wherein lies the difference 
when groceries add meat to their food stores? 

“The Department of Agriculture has reported that chain 
groceries of America do a business of $36,000,000,000 a year, of 
whieh more than 10 per cent. of food sold is meat—over 
$3,500,000,000 of meat in chain stores. 

“In the Mid-West there is a great chain-store system, and so 
enormous has its trade in meats become that the company has 
purchased three big packing plants. Yet the ‘Big Four’ packers 
are forbidden to meet that competition upon its own ground. 

“The entrance of the big packers into the general field of food 
supplies will doubtless lead to keener competition than any chain 
stores have realized in the decade of their development. What 
effect the entrance of the Big Four into the handling of vegetables 
and fruits, whether raw or processed, will have, remains to he 
seen. At the time of the ‘consent decree’ in 1920, they had con- 
tracts with cooperative vegetables and fruit-growers, especially 
of the Far West, by which they marketed nearly all of the crops 
of the cooperative organizations, and were building up a great 
export trade. 

“Tt is stated that the packers own all of their refrigerator cars 
and that when they hang careasses of meat in such cars there 
remains a waste space beneath the carcasses which ean be packed 
with cases of fruits and vegetables, so that all cost of transporta- 
tion of such fruits and vegetables is eliminated. The shippers 
pay the same freight charges for hauling the car of meat alone 
as they do when the crevices are filled with other products. 
enables the packers to undersell all competition by their saving 
of freights.”’ 


What the average man—and his wife—are interested in, of 
course, is whether any of these economies will be passed on to 


hissy 


them, in the form of lower prices, “‘if and when,” as they say in’ 


Wall Street, the consent decree is modified. The President of 
the Ohio Farm Federation believes that if the big packers are 
permitted to resume business at the old stand, ‘the distribution 
of farm products through them will increase the profits to farm- 
ers, and at the same time reduce the cost to the consumer.” 
As O. M. Kile, of Washington, writes in ‘‘How Things Look 
to the Farmer” 


“Tn 1920, farmers came to Washington in large numbers to 
demand legislation restricting the big packers from extending 
their fields of activity and requiring them to submit to various 
sorts of supervision by Federal agents. To-day, we not only 
hear nothing about trust prosecutions, but we find hundreds of 
mergers resulting in enormous aggregations of capital and facili- 
ties under a single management. 

‘Apparently the packers merited all the grief that descended 
upon them back in 1920. But the packers have undergone some 
important changes themselves. Moreover, former conditions 
make no adequate reason for holding them to restrictions that 
have since been outgrown. Packers, with their lines of refrig- 
erator cars and their wholesale distributing plants in every town 
of consequence, are the logical people to operate retail chain stores. 
There are undoubtedly economies which they can put into effect 
that should reduce the cost of foods to the consumer. And some 
means of keeping down retail prices of meats is highly important 
if we are to avoid a serious decline in meat consumption and 
a consequent drop in live-stock prices.” 


The argument of the packers, as set forth in the Armour-Swift 
petition, is that the consent decree prevents the four large pack- 
ing groups from using their existing facilities for distribution. 
This, it is asserted, means that the entire cost of maintaining 
branch houses and other facilities must be carried by the business 


in meats and meat products. Many branch houses, it is declared, 


have been closed because the meat business alone is not sufficient — 


to maintain them. ‘‘If the packers ean prove their case,” thinks 
the New York Journal of Commerce, ‘‘they are certainly entitled 
to the same rights to do business as those enjoyed by the powerful 
organizations that have sprung into being since the consent 
decree of 1920.” In the opinion of the Chicago Tribune: 

““The decree of 1920 was the most drastic, in all probability, 
of all the antitrust decrees. The Government was foreed to 


take a strong stand against the packers by the force of agrarian 
discontent. 


““The decree which the packers consented to after a long fight. — 


has left them with the responsibility and expense of maintaining 
an elaborate equipment for the wholesale distribution of meat. 
They might use the equipment and the personnel to run it for 
distributing foods of many sorts, thus reducing the handling 
charges for vegetables as well as meats, but by the order of the 
Court they may not do so. The consequence is that the farmers 
receive less than they might for what they sell, and the consumers 
pay more than they otherwise might be asked for what they buy. 


‘“The time has come for a thorough reexamination and rewrit- — 


ing of the antitrust acts of a previous generation. The injustice 
and unwisdom of restraining the freedom of one industry, while 
placing no comparable restraints on another, is apparent.’ 


it is expected, however, that the packers will meet serious re- | 


sistance at the hands of wholesale grocers. 
Daily News: 


Says the Chicago 


“The packers’ application will be fought on the ground that — 


the grocers would be unable to meet the packers’ competition, 


not because of superior facilities and better organization possest — 


by those rivals, but because of privileges the packers would 
obta:n from the railroads. 

“What is to prevent the wholesale grocers from cooperating 
in ways that would give them approximate equality with the 
packers in the matter of shipments and freight rates? 

“Tf there is reason or warrant in law for forbidding the packers 
to do what other national organizations are doing, the public has 
yet to be informed of it. 

“The consent decree of 1920 may be still tenable and defensible, 
but it is well that leading packing concerns have challenged it. 
The eventual decision in the case may prove of far-reaching im- 
portance, especially in view of the fact that the old antitrust law 
has been assailed by important legal and industrial organiza- 
tions, which declare it to be in need of radical revision.’ 
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HE TARIFF WRANGLE JUST BEGINNING 


BITTER STRUGGLE OVER THE TARIFF is sched- 
uled to begin on September 4, notes Arthur Crawford, 
of the Chicago Tribune’s Washington staff, when the 

] which has been in the making since January 7 will be taken 
_by the Senate. ‘There is going to be plenty of fireworks 
en the measure reaches the floor for debate,’ agrees the 
eveland News. Optimistic Senators, we are told, hope to 
ss the bill about the middle of October, and predict that it 
ll be placed before the President for his signature by Thanks- 
fing Day. But Senator 
rah and the Corn Belt inde- 
ndents, we are reminded 
the Springfield Republican, 
re confident that the bill 
1 still be in conference 
mmittee—or in cold storage 
when the regular session 
ins in December.” The 
uation, says Theodore C. 
allen, Washington corre- 
ondent of the New York 
rald Tribune, “is perhaps 
2 most confused that has 
er confronted such legisla- 
n, with both Republicans 
d Democrats split into di- 
regent camps, while Senators 
ym farm States clamor for 
iff aids to put agriculture 
a basis of economic equality 
th manufacturing industry.’’ 
cording to W. W. Jermane, 
ashington correspondent of 
» Seattle Times, ‘‘ President 
over is giving the tariff 
nost no attention, but is 
voting practically his entire 
ought to naval reduction.’’ But, we read in the Washington 
wr, ‘‘the President’s close friends say he will not hesitate to veto 
neasure which he considers unjust to the American consumer 
d unwise for the country at large.’’ So, remarks the Boston 
obe, the lot of a Republican tariff-tinkerer, any way you look 
it, “is an unhappy one; the more he strives to please one 
sup, the more he engenders wrath among others.”’ 

Take, for example, the rates proposed by the Senate Finance 
smmittee on August 19. In the bill passed by the House on 
ay 28, about a thousand of the 12,000 tariff rates in the Ford- 
v-McCumber Tariff Act were raised. In the program made 
blic by the Senate Committee on the 19th, approximately 450 
the House rates were revised, mostly downward. But, says 
-. Wallen in one of his dispatches, ‘‘despite hundreds of de- 
ases, the Finance Committee’s program would leave the 
neral tariff-level considerably higher than at present under the 
rdney-MceCumber Act. Measured in terms of estimated 
renue yield, the increase amounts to $88,917,325 over the 
syious measure.’’ Amendments or indorsements to the tariff 
l, tentatively agreed upon by the majority members of the 
nate Committee, are thus summarized by the Herald Tribune 
respondent: 


“Schedule 1. Chemicals, oils, and paints: Generally lower than 
» House rates. 

“Schedule 2. Earths, earthenware, and glassware: House 
es generally preserved, including higher duty on plate-glass. 
‘Schedule 3. Metals and their manufactures: Generally lower 
in the House rates. Duty on iron in pigs sharply increased, 
nganese ore placed on the free list, and duty on automobiles 
luced, 


THE BARRAGE BEGINS 
' —Kirby in the New York World. 


“Schedule 4. Wood and its manufactures: Logs, shingles, 
ae cedar placed on the free list; they carry duties in House 

lit, 

“Schedule 5. Sugar, molasses, and their manufactures: House 
rates generally reduced except in the cases of maple-sugar, which 
was granted an increase; and dextrose, for which House rates 
were preserved. 

“Schedule 6. Tobacco and its manufactures: Rates generally 
lower. 

“Schedule 7. Agricultural products and provisions: House 
rates generally preserved, with some increases as in the case 
of milk and cream. 

“Schedule 8. Spirits, wines, and other beverages: House 
rates preserved. 

“Schedule 9. Cotton manu- 
factures: House rates gener- 
ally preserved, with some in- 
creases for cotton fabries. 

“Schedule 10, Flax, hemp, 
jute, and their manufactures: 
Some minor increases over 
House rates. 

“Schedule 11. Wool and its 
manufactures: Some slight in- 
creases, but rate largely those 
of the House bill. 


“Schedule 12. Silk manu- 
factures: House rates pre- 
served. 

“Schedule 13. Manufac- 


tures of rayon or other syn- 
thetic textile: Slight reductions 
from the House rates. 
“Schedule 14. Papers and 
books: House rates generally 


unchanged. 
“Schedule 15. Sundries: 
House rates generally un- 


changed. Free list: The most 
important additions to the list 
are nitric acid, shingles, logs, 
cedar, and manganese ore.” 

According to Frank R. 
Kent, of the independent 
Baltimore Sun, ‘‘there is no 
real defense being made of the 
new tariff program, even by regular Republican newspapers.” 

On. the other hand, the Washington Post (Rep.) believes that, 
since both sides in the fight for lower or higher tariffs are dis- 
eruntled, ‘‘the Senate bill must be pretty fair to everybody.” 
And in the Republican Philadelphia Inquirer we read: 


“The Senate Finance Committee has been charged with an 
intention to raise the rates of the House inordinately in the in- 
terests of industry and in detriment to agriculture. It has done 
no such thing. It has in some instances aided the farmers by 
higher duties than those proposed by the House. It has in 
many other instances reduced industrial rates below the House 
program. Where manufactured products are suffering from 
serious invasion by those turned out by cheap labor abroad, it 
has increased rates conservatively. But it has erected no wall, 
no real barrier.”’ 


From the independent Scripps-Howard newspapers and the 
Democratic press, however, comes a devastating barrage of 
criticism. In the first place, points out the Washington News, 
of the Scripps-Howard chain: 


‘‘President Hoover and his fellow Republicans, during the cam- 
paign, pledged this Administration to limited tariff revision. The 
House disregarded that party pledge. The Senate Committee 
has done the same. 

‘The chief excuse for tariff-tinkering was farm distress. But 
the farmers will not benefit in the main from this bill. They will 
lose more in the higher prices of goods they must buy than they 
will gain in nominal benefits from higher duties on farm com- 
modities. 

“This bill is the more indefensible because the only class which 
would profit from it, temporarily at least, is the manufacturers, 
who are less in need of government help than any other group.” 
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BATTLE-CRIES IN THE FAR EAST 


\ ) YHETHER THE “WAR OF DISPATCHES” and 
‘battles of propaganda”? between China and Russia, 
calling for scare head-line news stories in the press, 

mean real war sooner or later, American editors hardly venture 
to predict from day to day. So much of the warlike news comes 
from rumor centers like Shanghai, Tokyo, Paris, and London, 


while only censored dispatches can come from the Russo-Chinese 
more un- 


ee 


war zones, that readers are warned against reports 
reliable than usual,’’ and we are reminded that postponement of a 
declaration of war comports with the comparatively slow pace of 
‘“‘action”’ in the Far Orient. Dispatches tell of raids and border 
fighting; mobilization of the Red and the Chinese armies; assign- 
ment of General Bluecher, former Russian military adviser to 
Nationalist China, to supreme command of the Red Army con- 
tingents; Chinese martial law along the Chinese Eastern Rail- 
way, and other war measures. 
In the diplomatic quarrel 
Russia stands on her demand 
for restoration of the Chinese 
Kastern Railway before enter- 
ing any negotiation to settle 
the dispute; China claims to be 
acting only in self-defense in ZZ 
expelling Soviet Russians, prof- B 2 & i EW 
fering negotiation for settle- ii 
ment, and preparing against 
invasion. Meanwhile, the 
propaganda warfare not only 
is directed toward arousing the. 
populace in the disputant 
nations, but is calculated to 
affect all interested Powers. 
Russia gives it the form of 
picturing a covert plot of the 
capitalistic Powers fostered by 
the exiled ‘‘white Russians” 
against the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republies. China 
internally appeals for courage 
to fight against Russian con- 
tempt for Nationalist ‘‘weak- 
ness’’ and externally submits an identical note of explanation and 
defense to the nations signatory to the Kellogg pact. This note 
merely recounts the contentions that have been presented in 
previous issues of THE DiceEst. 

A clarifying review of ‘‘The Quarrel in Manchuria,” we 
quote from the New York World: 


“In the conflicting claims of China and Russia in Manchuria 
two points now stand out with reasonable clarity: 

“1. Whatever else may have happened in the obscure negotia- 
tions at Manchuli, the Chinese delegates seem definitely to have 
refused to restore the status quo. The Chinese Minister in 
Washington says as much. A Reuter dispatch from Nanking 
quotes a flat statement of the Chinese Foreign Minister to the 
same effect. ‘The Russian associate managers of the Chinese 
Eastern Railway can not be reinstated before the opening of 
negotiations.’ 

“2. Meantime, there seems to be no doubt that Russian troops 
have advanced across the border from Siberia into Manchuria. 
We do not need to take the word of the Chinese on this point. 
The American State Department has made public a cablegram 
from its Consul in Harbin stating that Soviet troops ‘have 
clashed with Chinese troops on Chinese territory’ and that ‘the 
Chinese casualties have been about two hundred so far.’ 

*“It seems apparent from this news that it is the Chinese who 
have accepted responsibility for refusing to restore the status quo, 
and so accepted responsibility for the breakdown of negotiations, 
and the Russians who have accepted responsibility for the theory 
that the breakdown of negotiations justifies some form of re- 
taliatory action. 


Ray een NG 
Tancu? BR . 


THE WORMS WON’T HOLD 
LONG ENOUGH TO BE SWALLOWED! 
—Evans in the Columbus Dispatch. 


“Tt is one of the great difficulties in the Present situation that, 
once either nation has taken a definite position, prestige seems to 
forbid it to retrace its steps. This much, however, seems quite 
clear: it is Russia’s position rather than China’s which now 
constitutes a grave threat to peace. China’s refusal to restore 
the status quo may be unreasonable. To the Russians it may 
seem outrageous. But whatever else it is,'it is not war. At worst 
it leaves Russia with precisely the same grievance against China 
which England and France and the United States and other na- 
tions had against. Russia when Russia annulled foreign property 
rights after the 1917 revolution. On the other hand, a movement 
of troops across an international boundary is a violation of the 
Pact of Paris and an appeal to military force.” 


Among papers which criticize China’s policy the Baltimore 
Sun, the New York Times, and the Providence News may be 
mentioned. In the opinion of the New York Herald Tribune, 
“it is China’s move’’; while border raids ‘‘need not be taken too 
seriously.”’ Whatisimportant is ‘the attitude of the Governments 

in Nanking and Mukden”’: 


“We say Nanking and Muk- 
den because it is by no means 
clear where the decisive con- 
trol of Chinese policy rests. 
So far as one can judge, the 
brusk action which gave rise 
wel to the present dispute was the 
oat SS work of a north Manchurian 
sy Mm 3 i General, acting, apparently, 
PAC? MS without very specific authority’ 

Ea ON from Mukden or from Nan- 
S raialea king. To-day the will to peace. 
appears to fade as the distance 
from the presumptive arena of 
conflict grows. North Man- 
churian farmers, whose one 
interest is their soy beans, 
want the dispute settled peace- 
fully. Mukden is uncertain 
what to do. A thousand miles 
away, in Nanking, the Chinese 
officials are inclined to bluster a 
bit. It even seems possible that 
they are hoping for an open 
conflict which would lead to in= 
tervention by the great Powers. 
If that be their hope, they are 
making a desperate gamble. 

‘* Meanwhile, ill-advised as the 
Russian ultimatum to China 
was, the evidence seems to indicate that Moscow has shown a 
rather striking moderation in the face of clear acts of provoca- 


STILL 


tion. If the Russians should determine upon a serious invasion’ 
of North Manchuria world opinion would undoubtedly turn 
against them, but short of that, the world knows that China has 
gone beyond the limits of her treaty rights. It weuld be more 
imprest by positive steps toward a negotiated solution than by 
what sound at a distance rather like ery-baby appeals for help.” 


The Chicago Tribune believes that ‘‘the United States Govern-. 
ment can afford to give appropriate support to the Nanking 
Government in. this crisis, for the extension of Bolshevik in- 
fluence in China would be a misfortune to the civilized world.” 
The Washington Post maintains that China’s attitude is jus- 
tifiable. In making this contention it restates editorially th 
position taken by the Nanking Government in its various note’ 
to the Powers. To quote: ; 

‘“Many Americans make the mistake of assuming that China’s 
seizure of the Chinese Eastern Railroad was the beginning of the 
trouble. They overlook the fact that Russian conspiracies on 
Chinese soil were threatening the destruction of China’s inde. 
pendence. No self-respecting nation could tolerate the acts of 
which the Russian agents in China were guilty. Protests having 
proved futile, there was nothing left for China to do but to throw 


The refusal of the Chinese Government to restore the conspirators 
is more than justified. Russia’s demand for restoration of the 
status quo ante is equivalent to a demand by bank robbers that 
they be replaced in possession of a bank as a condition of nego- 
+iating for their retirement.” 


BRITAIN DECIDES TO END HER “WATCH 
| ON THE RHINE” 


REAT BRITAIN’S DECISION TO WITHDRAW ALL 
TROOPS from the Rhineland without further delay to 
see what France will do or what may happen to the 

{Young plan, is hailed by American papers as one piece of good 

yoews from the confusing Hague Conference on reparations. 

Action to end the Allied ‘‘ Watch on the Rhine’ and so get rid of 

‘‘the pompous futility of 

‘their expensive military 

esture,’ as our former 

thineland Commissioner, 

Pierrepont Noyes, char- 

aeterizes it, appeals to our 

bress, and many papers 
jind oceasion to recon- 

: atulate ourselves on get- 

j:ing our troops outin 1923. 

‘ollowing Mr. Snowden’s 

tartling demand for 

|:hangesin the Young plan, 
his definite move by 
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land ‘“‘before Christmas,’’ as the correspondents put it, 54,000 
French troops and 2,800 Belgians will be left. Under the terms 
of the Treaty of Versailles, evacuation of the second zone, as 
shown on the accompanying map, should be completed before 
January 1 next. Occupation of the third zone is authorized 
until 1935, but “immediate withdrawal” was provided for prior 
to that date if Germany complied with all the undertakings re- 
sulting from the treaty. Germany at the Hague Conference de- 
mands this withdrawal on the basis of fulfilling all treaty terms, 
including payment of rep- 
arations under the Dawes 
plan and acceptance of 
the substitute Young plan. 
For control after evacua-~ 
tion by all Allied troops, 
it is reported that a sub- 
committee of jurists at the 
Conference has drafted a 
plan for a body of arbi- 
trators similar to that pro- 
vided under the Locarno 
pact. This would deal 
with differences affecting 


| Areas of occupa~ 
tion in 1923: 

Belgian os 

costs NIE 


ritish 


“five-year zone” 
was conipleted in 
January 1926, 


‘Poreign Minister Hender- 


more than one Power and 


(on is considered a further 


relieve Germany of the 


t/hallenge to French policy 


bogy of “‘foreign’’ control, 


Continental Europe, 


according to Hague corre- 


which may or may not 


spondents. Incidentally, 


preak a ‘‘reparations im- 


visualization is helped by 


passe”? or clear up what 


remembering that the 


jhe St. Louis Star terms 


Rhineland is about the 


size of Vermont or New 


fa weird situation.’”’ We 


| 


re reminded that, as Ger- 


Hampshire, and contains 


aany sees it, ‘‘Mngland 


a population about equal 


6 the Hague Conference 


to that of Massachusetts 


Hejects the Young plan in 
its present form but de- 
boands evacuation of the 
Bkhineland, while the 
rench thesis is no evacu- 
ition without the Young 
tian. A mass of compli- 
vations is connected with 
woth formulas.” 

“England Against the 
Wiield”’ heads a Nashville 
Béonner sympathetic edi- 
yorial, which is typical of 


os 


Strassbu Xrehl 


Wiesbaden area from the French. 


. lhe attitude’ of many fall. 
)-euthern newspapers. 
France Must Leave 


HRhineland or Stand Alone Among Nations,” in the view of the 
maha Bee-News. The New York World sees the British Labor 
t»arty bent on scrapping previous postwar foreign policies, which 
rere based upon playing with France and have strengthened 
Wrench military and financial dominance on the Continent. 
}eott Mowrer, foreign correspondent of the Chicago Daily News, 
| uggests that the new British policy is based not on the Con- 
jiment but on diplomatic cooperation with the United States 
Jo reducing burdensome armaments. The New York Journal 
if Commerce observes that only positively can it be seen that 
| England knows she has something to gain in the friendly recep- 
ion which will be accorded her decision in Germany.” The 
Jew York Times says that Mr. Henderson has distinctly vio- 
ated the pledge or understanding previously given to the House 
3 Commons that British evacuation would ‘‘synchronize with 
Whe French and Belgian,” and only ‘‘uncertainty” is ahead. 
_ Tf Britain alone brings out her 6,000 troops from the Rhine- 


t 


and New Jersey together. 


No man could prevent 


y, Lodo, oKarlsruhe 


Prepared by the Foreign Policy Association, By courtesy of the Poreisn Pulicy Association 


THE “OCCUPIED” RHINELAND 


When the ‘‘five-year zone’? was evacuated, the British forces took over the 

These are the troops to be withdrawn this 

Negotiations now going on may bring about the early complete with- 
drawal of all Allied forces from the Rhineland. 


the Rhineland occupation 
from being ‘‘economically 
ae Om g burdensome and _ socially 
declares Mr. 
Noyes, formerly of the In- 
terallied Rhineland Com- 
mission, In an interview 
for the New York World, 
and it costs to-day about 
$16,000,000 a year to keep 
the troops there. The 
“expensive gesture’ had 
cost some $600,000,000 ad- 
vanced by Germany to 
the reparations commission up to the end of 1922, and, according 
to the Foreign Policy Association Information Service, more than 
$109,000,000 from reparations has gone for occupation costs 
since the Dawes plan became effective in 1924. That year was 
the peak of 200,000 foreign soldiers on German soil. Retention 
of troops latterly has been for bargaining chiefly, according to 
Mr. Noyes. We quote: 

‘“‘Survey of the eleven years on the Rhine reveals a military 
occupation comparatively innocuous compared with the German 
control of Paris after the War of 1870 and the occupation of 
France after the Napoleonic wars. Dramatic chapters to post- 
war European history have been provided by Rhineland ‘inci- 
dents,’ such as the Ruhr invasion, alleged French encouragement 
of the ‘Separatist movement,’ wholesale expulsions of citizens, 
occasional shootings, and the presence of colored troops. 

““On the credit side has been the conciliatory movement re- 
sulting in the final evacuationof ‘the five-year zone,’ withdrawal 
of the French from the Ruhr, and the guaranty of the territory 
under the Locarno pacts.” 


offensive,” 
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TOPICS IN BRIEF 


Ovr idea of prison reform is to add a couple of large wings.— 
Toledo Blade. 


Anorupr thing about the new currency. It certainly can go 


fast for its age.—Dallas News. 


Tuus far the nearest approach to a barkless dog is the skinless 
frankfurter.—Nashville Banner. 


NowabDAys a vacation period is usually nothing but a dash in 
an automobile.—Lowisville Times. 


Ir appears that everything is being merged nowadays except 
polities and religion.— Florence (Ala.) Herald. 


Our idea of a difficult position would be that of a conductor 
on that Manchuria railroad listening to contradictory orders 
from a Chinese and a Bolshevik 
boss.—Macon Telegraph. 


Iv has been discovered that 
the new money fades. Which 
may account for the fact we 
have seen so little of it.— Dallas 
News. 


¢ 


x) s f 
Wovutpn’t it bea boon if the ns Vai? lee 
fruit cooperative could arrange Ceutiemen tat a Se, 
to take care of the Chicago pe 
iba ” . s QA *s. 
pineapple’’crop?— M anchester “S 4RAFFIC 7” 
Union. CRISIS 


TRE AIR 1S ——— 
Ir modern methods had ob- \ 
tained in those days, Job 
would have claimed the world’s 
patience endurance record.— 


Arkansas Gazette. 


At least there’s one thing to 
be said about the new tabloid 
paper money. Nobody can 
claim it is Bigger and Better. 
—Chicago Evening Post. 


One way to abolish wars for 
all time would be to agree to 
postpone the next war until the 
World War debtsare all paid.— 
Nashville Southern Lumberman. 


Tue Lrrprary Dicsst thinks 
advertisers should try to reach 


ENGLAND ought to know pretty soon whether a Labor govern~ 
ment will work.—Detroit News. 


A svory of his life by H. Ford would indeed be an autobi- 
ography.—Philadelphia Inquirer. 

Tue popular conception is that a Chicago citizen always has 
a gun or a lily in his hand.—Arkansas (razette. 


A MipwEsTERN goat ate part of a wing off of an airplane. 
Thank heaven, goats can not fly!—Minneapolis Journal. 


Next thing we know some notoriety seeker will be appearing _ 
on the street in an old-fashioned night-shirt—Tampa T'ribuné. 


Tue Government is experimenting with the use of cotton to | 
replace silk in parachutes. 


But what we need is something to — 
make cotton go up.—Nashville — 
Southern Lumberman. \ 


ANotTHER thing that the | 
country is suffering from is too | 
much money for shares and not 
enough for plowshares.— Detroit 
News. 


THERE doesn’t seem to be 
any sane reason, for repealing a 
law simply because criminals | 
don’t like to stay in jail.— 
Toledo Blade. : 


~~ 


PresipENt Hoover’s naval 
reduction plans suggest that _ 
now is the time for all good — 
men to come to the aid of the 
parity.— Beloit News. 


Tue Ontario Liquor Control 
Board is encouraging Canadi- 
ans to drink cider instead of 
liquor. That ought not to be~ 
hard.—Greenville Piedmont. 


A MOVEMENT has been started ~ 
for sensible summer clothes for — 
men. But the trouble is that — 
sensible clothes look so silly.— — 


oe a Zits, Nashville Southern Lumberman. — 

MN sf : 
ie Iv is said that sinee the 

Mal passage of the Jones law, liquor | 


N 1 


telephone users. Especially 
those who advertise methods 
to improve the vocabulary.— 
Publishers Syndicate. 


Tue spirit of the forthcom- 
ing naval reduction conference 


= 
| 
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THE STRUGGLE FOR EXISTENCE 
IS GETTING HARDER EVERY DAY 


| —Hanny in the Philadelphia Inquirer. 


prices in Washington have — 
dropt. This looks like adding 
insult to enforeement.—Phila- © 
delphia Inquirer. ‘ 


Every time the Germans 


may be phrased in the de- 
natured Rooseveltism: ‘‘Speak softly and carry a yardstick.’”’— 
Chicago Daily News. 


We can fight down the theory of ape ancestry as long as con- 
vention makes men keep their legs covered.—Arkansas Gazette. 


Fewer motion-pictures are to be shown in Sing Sing next 
year, which is one way of making prison life more bearable-— 
Hartford Courant. 


Mextco has agreed not to compel folks who work in Mexico 
to live there. What Mexico really needs is a law requiring those 
who live there to work.—Dallas News. 


TueERE are still a few ultra-conservatives left among us. 
Every now and then we hear of somebody’s being run over by a 
street-car instead of an automobile.—Nashville Banner. 


Tue saddest words of all the bunch: 
“Tf I’d only bought when I had that hunch!” 
—Hartford Courant. 


WE all can and ought to be rich, writes John Raskob in a 
magazine. But we like the Republican attitude better—they 
have told us time and again that we actually are.—Schenectady 
Union-Star. 


bob up at a reparations con- | 
ference they take the attitude 
that they do not care who won the war as long as the Allies pay ~ 
the bill.—IJndianapolis News. 


Vitamins have been found in hash, but the name of the © 
painstaking explorer has not been made publie.—Toledo Blade. — 


Ir won’t be long until airships carry extra parachutes to be a 
thrown overboard soon after starting, attached to stowaways. — 
—Tampa Tribune. P| 


Brtna selected Premier of France must give Briand the same — 
kind of a thrill Lindbergh would get out of a ride on a merry- a, 
go-round.— Miami News. 1 

‘“Portion of Los Angeles Slowly Sliding into Ocean.”’— 
Head-line. : 


Fire! Fire!—Chicago Evening Post. 


Witz all the wisdom being syndicated daily by Dr. Cadman, ~ 
Dr. Copeland, Arthur Brisbane, and others, the rest of us 
hardly have to do any thinking at all—Florence (Ala.) Herald. - 


OxtaHoMA undertaker, house-cleaning, discovers a body em- 
balmed fifteen years ago that has never been buried. That, 
men, is why friend wife insists on house-cleaning twice each year! 
—Washington Post. 


[FOREIGN ~ C 


MANCHURIA’S “JAZZY DICTATOR” 


HINA’S BRIGHT YOUNG MAN in the Manchurian 
collision between Soviet Russia and China is Chang 
Hsueh-liang, who is described by some foreign press 


orrespondents as Manchuria’s ‘“‘jazzy dictator.’’ Yet he ap- 
ears to Chinese journalists as a very lively, very human being, 
ho at the age of thirty-one is the military and political head of 
ne of the richest sections of the 
‘hinese Republic, covering an area of 
yme 360,000 square miles, with a 
opulation estimated to exceed 25,- 
00,000. However trustful the Na- 
onalist Chinese Government may try 
> be about a peaceful solution of the 
‘ussian-Chinese entanglement, Shang- 
al press dispatches flatly declare that 
farshal Chang Hsueh-liang showed 
is fear of formal warfare by appealing 
» Nanking for government troops to 
rotect the frontiers of the distant 
rovinces of Sinkiang, Charhar, and 
uiyuana. At the same time in 
[ukden press dispatches it is charged 
vat Soviet raiders attacked a town 
nd raided it for foodstuffs, which 
1ey carried off when they were obliged 
» leave the place on the arrival of 
hhinese reenforcements. But on the 
ther hand Moscow Associated Press 
ispatches tell of a warning note sent 
vy the Soviet Government through the 
erman Embassy to the Chinese 
overnments at Nanking and Mukden, 
1 which we read: 


*‘ Already taking all measures to pre- 
ent Red troops from crossing the fron- 
©r, in even isolated cases, the Soviet 
overnment believes Chinese author- 
iss must disarm White detachments 
ad check all raids on Soviet territory 
» Chinese units. Otherwise, further 
mmplications, caused by new attacks 
1 Soviet territory, will fall entirely 
1 the Nanking and Mukden govern- 
ents.” 


International Newsreel photograph 


Tt is further related in these Moscow press dispatches that the 
ficial Tass News Agency reported that Soviet sources in Harbin 
uoted Marshal Chang Hsueh-liang as declaring that Chinese 
ithorities had decided to resort to more energetic and drastic 
ethods than imprisonment and deportation of Soviet citizens. 
3s Marshal Chang looms thus large on the Manchurian horizon, 
is of interest to note that he has attained this eminence through 
lling heir to the rule of Manchuria as the result of the death by 
mmbing last year of his father, the late Chang T'so-ling, who, as 
. ©. Dixson remarks in the London Daily Mail, ‘‘ruled North 
hina like an emperor for twenty-five years.” The younger 
hang is said to be of sturdy build, to have a strong chin, a some- 
hat receding forehead, and a quick, impetuous manner. He is 
together a man of action rather than a diplomat, but tho his 
ther began as a leader of Hunghutzes (brigands), this British 
formant declares that he was first and foremost a statesman, 
id that he ‘‘knew to a nicety just how far he could go with the 


AT THE AGE OF THIRTY-ONE 


Marshal Chang Hsueh-liang is the military and po- 
litical head of one of the richest sections of the 
Chinese Republic, covering an area of some 360,000 
square miles, with a population of more than 25,000,000. 


Reds in the north and the Japanese in the south, without inviting 
trouble.”’ We read then: 


“The Young Marshal—they always*ecall him the Young 
Marshal, as if the office were hereditary, and he were born 
baton in hand—is not so tactful. He began by shooting two 
of his father’s most trusted generals and advisers: and if it be 
true that he was designed merely for 
a figurehead, the impetuosity, not to 
say ferocity, with which he has over- 
ridden his supporters must by this 
time have disillusioned them. 

“Chang was always a gambler, as 
a Chinese despot must be, and I hear 
that every year his passion for poker 
and mah-jong grows, and the stakes 
soar higher. When I khew him, four 
years ago, he was a healthy young 
leader of cavalry, keen on tennis and 
golf. The last time I saw him, in 
Mukden, he wore a white sweater with 
a black V, well-ecut trousers, and a 
pair of black-and-white shoes.”’ 


At the end of a long talk, G. C. 
Dixson goes on to relate, the younger 
Chang offered him a lift to the Muk- 
den Club, in what the owner deseribed 
“as a car of incredible power.”’ Out- 
side, Mr. Dixson found ‘‘an ancient 
vehicle, driven by a soldier, and 
guarded by four more soldiers who 
elung to the footboard,” and, we 
are told: 


““<Mhis,’ observed the Young Mar- 
shal, as he courteously brushed a six- 
shooter from the seat, ‘isa very peaceful 
country.’ The car jerked into motion, 
and as we lurched and swayed round 
corners on two wheels and roared down 
the narrow, unformed street, Chang 
politely bellowed information. 

“<The roads have been improved 
and many new buildings erected,’ he 
shouted with pride, indicating some 
seaffoldings that flashed by. ‘The 
population of Mukden since my father 
came has increased from four millions 
to forty millions.’ 

‘** Forty millions?’ I echoed, involuntarily betraying doubt. 
The Young Marshal pondered. Figures never mean much to a 
Chinese. 

““¢Well, four millions,’ he conceded generously. 
went on, ‘is also of a wonderful richness.’ 

‘‘Opening my mouth to agree, I was nearly choked by the 
thick, yellow dust that swirled about us, and after a hurried 
analysis, simply nodded. The car jerked up, the bodyguard 
sprang to attention, and I climbed out. 

“<*Mbhe laws and trade, also,’ the Young Marshal continued, 
‘have been greatly improved—would you like to play poker? 
Yes?’ 

“*No.’ T said, and on that firm and thrifty note—for I had 
heard of the Young Chang’s poker—-I departed.” 


“The soil,’ he 


Thus appeared Manchuria’s “‘dictator’’ to an English journal- 
ist, and while this report of Chang Hsueh-liang is partly con- 
firmed by reliable Chinese sources, the Chinese view is of striking 
interest by way of contrast. To Chinese observers, who have 
studied Chang Hsueh-liang at close range, he is fundamentally a 
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serious-minded young man, and thoroughly conscious of the 
responsibilities which rest upon him. Nevertheless, we are told, 
he is fond of sports and games, which he ‘‘ plays with the whole- 
heartedness and abandon and irresponsibility of a rich man’s 
son.” His hobbies, it is argued, are safety-valves making for 
mental poise ‘‘in the midst of the political intrigue which neces- 
sarily surrounds a ruler dominating a region that is a focal point 
of international friction.’’ Chinese accounts of him maintain 
that his present position in Manchuria is not merely a matter 


of inheritance, for— 


ee 3 “ . a “ 
In spite of his comparative youth and presumable inex- 
perience, young Chang was one of his father’s trusted advisers. 
It was known even in the days when Chang T'so-ling was battling 


Copyright Keystone 


“THE EXTREME LIMIT” 


to which Britain can go in achieving ‘‘a lasting and honorable settlement with 
Egypt”’ is reached in the proposals Mohammed Mahmoud Pasha, Egypt’s Premier, 
will recommend to the Egyptian people and Parliament. 


with a measure of success against the Nationalist forces that his 
son, Hsueh-liang, saw the ultimate triumph of the Nationalist 
movement. Chang Tso-ling’s retreat from Peking last year 
was in no small measure due to his son’s advice. 

‘““As to his military ability, it suffices to say that Chang 
Hsueh-liang is credited with being the ‘Conqueror of Nankow.’ 
His command of the Fengtian forces against Feng Yu-hsiang at 
the battle of the seemingly impregnable Nankow Pass was the 
culmination of his father’s campaign against the ‘Christian 
General’ in 1926, resulting in Chang T'so-ling’s recovery of con- 
trol over North China and Peking, which was maintained until 
the triumph of the Nationalists last year. 

‘‘Chang Hsueh-liang is destined to play a very important 
role in the reconstruction of China under the Nationalist régime. 
It remains to be seen whether he will be content to contribute 
his share to the permanent unification of the country, or whether 
he will allow his ambition to override his judgment.” 


In this connection, it is interesting to note the remark of a 
contributor to the Shanghai China Weekly Review that China 
has little but the nominal possession of Manchuria, a possession 
which is ‘‘robbed of importance when the very heart of it is the 
guarded territory of another country,” and he adds: 


““Tndustrially and commercially the arena of South Manchuria 
already is monopolized by the Japanese. True, there is plenty of 
chance for further growth, but the fruits of that progress lose 
their allure when it is realized that Japan and the South Man- 
churia Railway will be the ultimate beneficiaries. Even if China 
had a strong National Government, the task of ‘reclaiming’ from 
the Japanese would be most difficult.” 


BRITAIN’S EGYPTIAN “LIMIT” 


ORE WILL NEVER BE GIVEN to Egypt by Britain 
than is contained in the proposals for an Anglo- | 
Egyptian settlement of outstanding questions which 
have been agreed upon between the Labor Government’s Foreign 
Minister, Arthur Henderson, and Egypt’s Premier, Mohammed 
Mahmoud Pasha. So indicates Mr. Henderson in a letter to the 
Egyptian Premier, in which he says that these proposals repre~ 
sent the ‘‘extreme limit”? to which he could recommend His 
Majesty’s Government to go. Egypt’s Premier replies that he 
realizes the truth of this statement and will submit the proposals / 
to the Egyptian people and Parliament ‘‘in the sincere belief that | 
their acceptance would be in the best interests of my country.” 
Some British observers declare in cold, practical ‘ 
tones that if the Egyptians are well advised they 
will agree to the new terms as the best they are ever 
likely to get, and the London Nation and Atheneum 
(Ind.) remarks that the proposals are ‘“‘sound and 
reasonable,’ and altho ‘‘they will certainly be hotly | 
opposed by a section of Conservatives at West- | 
minster there should be no difficulty in securing an { 
adequate majority in the present House of Com-} 
mons for a liberal foreign policy.” But the gravest | 
misgivings are felt by the Rt. Hon. Winston } 
Churchill, Chancellor of the Exchequer in the late’ 
Conservative Government, who is reported in} 
Canadian press dispatches as saying at a luncheon in 
Toronto of the Henderson agreement that: 


“Tt seems a weak policy, a selfish poliey, a dog-in- | 
the-manger policy, founded on an inadequate realiza- } 
tion of our duties to foreign residents, to our own } 
citizens, and the Egyptian peasants.” 


An Alexandria correspondent of the London : 
Daily Express (Ind. Cons.), C. J. Ketchum, reports | 
‘general uneasiness” in Egypt where ‘‘foreigners | 
are the principal sufferers,’’ and he adds: 


‘‘No more devastating blow to British influence | 
and British prestige generally in the Near East has | 
ever been threatened by the British Government | 
than that embodied in proposals for the treaty.” 


As summarized in the London Daily Telegraph, | 
the principal points of the tentative agreement are: | 


_ “Evacuation of Egypt by the British Army, with the excep- | 
tion of the Suez Canal zone. i 
“Occupation of this zone to be confined to the area east of the | 
parallel of longitude 32. 
“This parallel runs about forty-five miles east of the Nile and | 
about fifteen west of the canal. 
“A treaty of alliance to be concluded. : 
“The capitulations to be abolished as soon as the consent of. 
the other interested Powers can be obtained by Great Britain. 
“These capitulations comprise the provisions under which | 
lives and property of foreigners are safeguarded, including the 
right to have all cases involving foreigners tried before the Con- 
sular Courts. 
““Exchange of Ambassadors. This involves the abolition of the | 
High Commissionership. sl 
“Any differences between Great Britain and Egypt arising out 
of the treaty to be submitted to the League of Nations.’’ 


Of adverse Conservative criticism, the independent London 
New Statesman says: ; 


“The outburst of the die-hards should help considerably to 
improve the chances of the proposals in Egypt, for it will make the 
concessions seem even more generous and far-reaching than they 
are. Egyptian opinion, as voiced in the Cairo press and in the 
‘Marconigrams,’ which are lavished on us from the provinces and 
the capital alike, is elated, tho Al Balagh, the organ of the Wafd, _ 
(Egyptian Nationalist party) adopts a more non-committal . 
attitude pending the General Election. This, it is expected, will . 
be held at the end of September or the beginning of October, 
and will no doubt give the Wafdists a large majority.” , 
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LANCASHIRE GOES BACK TO WORK 


ALF A MILLION COTTON WORKERS returned to 
their tasks after a three weeks’ strike in the 1,500 mills 
of England’s cotton region, Lancashire, and we are 

told that the restarted drone of machinery proclaimed the end 
of a stoppage that cost workers and employers millions of 
pounds sterling. The wage dispute which caused the strike, as 
was recorded in Tue Lirmrary Dicest of August 10, is in the 
hands of a board of arbitration, and Manchester Associated 
Press dispatches advise us further that, pending the delibera- 
tions of the board, workers will be paid the old scale of wages 
until a settlement is reached. The spark that set the strike in 
motion, it will be recalled, was a proposed reduction of the 
present scale of wages by 121% per cent. In welcoming the 
cessation of the strike, Premier Ramsay MacDonald issued a 
challenging call to British industry to 
tackle its problems with new energy and 
|new spirit, and according to a special 
cable from London to the New York Times, 
apparently the Labor Government has in 
}mind the granting of a subsidy to enable 
| the cotton industry to regain its feet while 
{the arbitration court is hearing the em- 
| ployers’ claim for a reduction of wages. 
| For, according to this press dispatch: 


“Mr. MacDonald referred to a ‘tem- 
| porary accommodation’ which will follow 
(the arbitrators’ award, and added: 

““This may be used as an opportunity 

{for both sides and all sections in cotton to 
sget together and face the facts and over- 
jcome them.’ 
“Taking the cotton industry as a whole, 
in. all its interdependent sections, it re- 
jquires ‘far more cooperative organization,’ 
jin Mr. MacDonald’s opinion. ‘Peace and 
jeooperation are essential, and workers must 
feel that their interests are not being sacri- 
fficed,’ the Prime Minister said. ‘After all, 
jwe work to live not any kind of a life, but 
a decent life. 

“““Our coal industry has been allowed to 
dbe torn by senseless rivalry and competi- 
‘tion until in the end conditions have arisen 
twhich have created frightful problems both for the owners and 
‘the men. 
| “*T think the cotton industry saw the red light thrown out 
‘by the coal experiences, and I hope that coal is also prepared to 
yout new energy and a new spirit into the solution of its diffi- 
yeulties.’”’ 


The arbitration court in the cotton dispute, we learn from a 
‘Canadian press cable from Manchester, consists of five members, 
}two nominated by the employers, two by the operatives, and an 
independent chairman to be mutually agreed upon. Both 
sides have undertaken to abide by the decision of the court, 
and the chairman is to be vested with all powers of an umpire 
jin the event of a disagreement between the nominated members. 
e read then: 


‘Out of the present dispute may grow the establishment of a 
joint consultative committee to discuss any proposals which 
may be made to improve the conditions of the industry or to 
strengthen its competitive position. This suggestion was ad- 
vanced by Sir Horace Wilson [Permanent Secretary of the 
(Ministry of Labor], and was welcomed by representatives of 
both sides of the dispute. It is planned to arrange to hold a 
(joint meeting soon to consider it. 

“Could such a permanent committee be set up, it would be 
one of the most important steps toward cooperation between 
employers and employees ever taken in a large-scale industry. 
It would result, it is hoped, in the creation of new common 
interests. Both sides would be made to feel, more than ever, 
‘that the prosperity of each depended on the welfare of the 
findustry as a whole.” 


RUSSIA’S PITIFUL CHILD WORKERS 


RIES AGAINST THE TREATMENT of Soviet Russia’s 

child workers are heard in journals issued actually within 

_the confines of that so-called paradise of human liberty 

and justice. Some of these protests are so scathing it would 

seem incredible that the Soviet Government should permit them 

to be published. But the explanation given by certain Russian 

authorities is that this bitter criticism appears in publications 

which do not usually circulate outside of Russia. One of them 

is the official organ of the Union of Communist Youth, and is 

called the Komsomol Pravda (Moscow). As quoted by the 
Journal de Genvve, this Russian newspaper declares: 


“Our information shows that in the Union of Soviet Socialist 


Republics there are at present more than 1,000,000 children 
between the years of eight and fourteen who are working as 
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A STRIKE THAT CHEERED THE FOREIGN WRECKING-CREW 


—The Evening News (Glasgow). 


wage-earners. More than 300,000 of them work as shepherds, 
or in other agricultural occupations; hundreds of thousands 
more work with mechanics, while other thousands work as 
newspaper vendors or carriers. We are advised that the number 
of wage-earning children is constantly increasing, and that 
everywhere children are subjected to shameless exploitation. 

“Consider the conditions in which they are obliged to live: 
They are beaten, they are absolutely without protection and 
they grow up feeble and ignorant beings. Soviet laws forbid 
the employment of child workers up to the age of fourteen. We 
propose to outline a plan covering a period of five years in order 
to put this law into effect.” 

This same newspaper of Communist youth relates that in the 
Moscow Government, children work twelve hours on end in the 
glass factories; and that in the Nijni Government there are thou- 
sands of wage-earning children who are not more than eight or 
nine years old. In the Government of Vladimir, it appears, the 
children are employed in large numbers in the cotton factories, 
and this Russian publication declares that the conditions in 
which they work are those of galley slaves. The children in 
these occupations suffer a systematic destruction of health, and 
we are further told that investigations in Leningrad have 
brought to light the fact that the little sellers of newspapers 
are subjected to scandalous mistreatment. The report of the 
Journal de Genéve is that the Pravda du Komsomol and other 
similar publications, including the Pravda des Pionniers, assert 
that they all receive hundreds of letters containing irrefutable 
proof of the exploitation of Russian children. 


HOW TO RESUSCITATE A PERSON APPARENTLY DROWNED 


Apply straight-arm pressure, as indicated in the first diagram. 


good.”’ 


OW TO KEEP OUT OF DANGER in the water, and 
to resuscitate the apparently drowned, are described 
by Dr. Claude B. Fordyce, of Fails City, Nebraska, 

in an article contributed to Hygeia (Chicago). Dr. Fordyce’s 
advice is timely, for he reminds us that last year drowning was 
second in the list of casualties, while automobile accidents were 
first, and Fourth of July accidents third. Many deaths each 
year, he says, are due simply to ignorance of the elementary 
principles of swimming and of proper methods of resuscitation. 
He writes further: 


‘‘An inventory of persons who take excursions on steamers, 
who hit wilderness waterways in canoes, or who go rowing on 
lakes out from summer resorts, reveals the surprizing fact that 
not one in fifty could take care of himself if the boat capsized. 
This percentage also holds in occupations in which the danger is 
always imminent, as among lumbermen, navy men and ships’ 
crews. 

“Twenty-five per cent. of all young men and boys more than 
twelve years of age do not know how to swim. Any one can 
learn, if he puts his mind toit. The principal strokes can even 
be learned on land and then applied in confidence in the water, 
best under a trained instructor. 

‘‘Overcoming fear is the first requisite in swimming and life- 
saving. The human body weighs but a pound or so more than 
the volume of water that it displaces. If a person keeps his wits 
about him, his head will safely stay above water. 

“Attention to the hygiene of swimming will eliminate many of 
its hazards. It is well known, or should be, that to enter the 
water while one is perspiring is too much of a shock to the system. 
One should wet the head first when undertaking a swim, for this 
drives the blood to the great vessels of the body. When one 
enters the water feet first, the blood is sent to the head, resulting 
in a congestion of the brain and in a chilling of feet and trunk. 

‘‘One should never enter the water on a full stomach, for the 
blood is drawn to the vessels of the skin and muscles when it 
should be assisting the stomach in digestion. Not to bathe for 
two hours after a meal or to eat for two hours after a swim is a 
good rule. 

“Cramps are painful but not dangerous. Cramps are uni- 
versally given as a cause of drowning, whereas ignorance about 
swimming and life-saving are the usual causes. We need to 
use neither arms nor legs to float, which is a safety measure in 
dire emergency. Cramps usually affect but one limb, and the 


To time this movement, one may say: ‘“‘Out goes the bad air.” 
release the pressure, with a packward swing of the rescuer’s body, as shownin the second diagram. To time this movement, say: 


Repeat pressure and release until breathing begins and continues naturally. 


SAFETY IN THE WATER 


Next, quickly 
“In comes the 
More detailed instruction will be found on the next page. 


thing to remember when so attacked is not to thrash the water | 
trying to climb up and out, for this really puts us down and in. ‘4 

‘‘Cramps usually affect the calf of the leg. A little massage — of 
or friction will eliminate the cramp but not the panic; panic is — 
a mental process which proper acquaintance with water crafts- 
manship will forever banish. If the water is moderately cool, 
one should stay in but ten or fifteen minutes. It is wise to get | 
right out if the teeth chatter and if the skin turns blue, which | 
mean that the circulation is not reacting properly to the chill. — 

“As a protection to the skin, sun tan is desirable. The 
actinic rays of the sun are good for us if taken in moderation, 
but we must not acquire this tan too quickly. To prevent sun- 
burn, the white-skinned bather can protect his body by a liberal — 
smearing of the body with cold cream, lanolin, or vaseline, altho } 
distance swimmers do this largely as a preventive of chill. 3 

“Woolen bathing-suits should be worn in preference to cotton, — 
for the former provide insulation that tempers the chill of the | 
water, while clammy cotton does not. 

“The first requisite in getting acquainted with the water is to 
overcome fear; nothing can happen if we keep our wits about us. 
It is a pernicious practise to throw a child playfully yet thought- 
lessly in the water, or to push a nevice off banks or retaining-walls 
into the depths. The result is certain fright, and it may take 
years for him to overcome a fear complex when he thinks of the | 
water. Let the water win the beginner’s confidence; teach him | 
how to float, then some of the simple strokes, ever impressing | 
on him that he is master of his environment. The majority offs 
persons who learn to swim are mistaught, yet swimming is 4 
mastered with facility once fear is overcome. 

“When a person gets panicky, he generally does everything | 4 
he can do to drown himself. He tries frantically to lift his body 
out of the water, he tries to climb out by using the air for a rope, 
which makes him sink deeper; he shouts for help and gets all of | 
the needed air out of the lungs. 

“‘Tt is interesting to know that one hand out of the water 
weighs more than a whole body in the water, so we should keep 
our hands in the water. A man in distress in the water can 
take a tip from a land animal which, when thrown into the water, 
sets up a running motion and makes for the shore; all the human _ 
being needs to do is to get his body in a horizontal plane and— 
dog-paddle to safety. He should concentrate all efforts toward 
keeping afloat, never straining to grasp the edge of a boat or a 
wharf which is just out of reach. If he is caught in the ocean 
undertow, he can avoid catastrophe by giving a push with the 
foot on the bottom, thus springing up through the eurrent to 
the top of the water.” 


lI hss aT 
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Every one should know how to employ artificial respiration 
@ person apparently drowned. The steps, as reeommended 
‘ Red Cross first-aid instructors, are shown in the two dia- 
ams on the opposite page. This prone pressure method, as 
rected by the American Red Cross, is given by Dr. Fordyce 
follows: 


“When the patient is removed from the water, get to work at 
ce with your hands. If possible, send for a physician, but 
eanwhile get to work yourself. 
“Lay the patient on his stomach. 
er his head. 
“Bend the other arm at the elbow, and rest the patient’s 
eek on his hand, to keep the nose and mouth off the ground 
d free for breathing. 
“Kneel facing forward, straddling the patient’s legs above the 
ees. Place the palms of the hands on each side of his back, 
Bt above the belt line and about four inches apart, thumbs and 
ers together, the little fingers over and following the line of 
e lowest ribs and the tips of fingers just out of sight. 
“With arms straight, lean gradually forward, pressing down- 
wd and forward, and counting slowly, one, two, three. Snap 
jur hands sideways off the patient’s back. Swing your body 
ick, counting slowly, four, five. Rest. Straighten the arms and 
eat the pressure. 
/‘To assist in timing the three movements of straight-arm 
pssure, quick release, and swing back (about twelve per 
inute), repeat during the period of pressure, ‘Out goes the 
air’; snap off your hands and repeat during the period of 
ue ‘In comes the good.’ Keep working steadily until 
vathing begins and continues naturally. Unless a physician 
«es charge, remove the patient, well covered, on a stretcher 
ia hospital or to his home. 
When helpers arrive, put them to work; send for a physi- 
in; clean the patient’s mouth of obstructions; stimulate 
dexes; loosen tight clothing; rub the legs and the body toward 
} heart; supply clothing and heated articles to maintain heat, 
i have them relieve the operator when he is tired. Place 
“matic spirits of ammonia near the patient’s nose at frequent 


Extend one arm directly 


When the patient begins to breathe naturally once more 

is able to swallow, give him a teaspoonful of aromatic 
mit of ammonia in half a glass of water, or some hot water, 
ee, or tea.’’ 


| 
i 
| 


DNE WAY TO FOOL INSECTS—Diversification of crops as a 
hod of getting rid of noxious insects was advocated in a 
font address at Cold Spring Harbor by Prof. Charles T. Brues 
Jarvard. His plan, says Dr. E. EH. Free, in New York, ‘‘de- 
wes consideration from every one interested in the future of 
reulture, which ought to mean every citizen of the United 
tes.” We read in that paper: 


ims, mechanical operation, big business combinations in 
maing, and the like is not merely wrong but impossible. What 
eatens it, he suspects, is not law, but bugs. It runs counter, 
haps, to what the world’s insects will force us to do, if not to 
xi they want us to do. Large fields devoted to the same crop, 
ble States or counties employing the same fundamental kind 
agriculture, are excellent business units. Machinery may 
© its most efficient use. Skilful superintendence may be 
ead thinner without loss or danger; something always desir- 
» in any modern industry where really able men, as usual, 
s searce. 

| Beginning in California with fruit and vegetable farming, 
ithe Middle West with cattle and corn, and in the South 
i cotton, this large-unit organization of agriculture has 
ved economically efficient, and has been felt by most experts 
Ibe inevitable. The new difficulty which Professor Brues 
ats out is that this is also the kind of agriculture most satis- 
ory to the bugs. Many insects, if not most of them, are 
ticular about what they eat. Their especial food or home 
»reeding-place is some one variety of plant. When only one 
nt is grown in a whole State that plant’s insect enemies wax 
aerous and spread everywhere. Old-fashioned diversified 
seulture stops such spreads, for cotton insects come soon to 
Jd of corn and corn insects to one of cotton. Diversification 
vides fences which insects can not cross, or cross but slowly 
i imperfectly.” 


116 may be, he said, that the present trend toward larger _ 


FIGHTING THE SMOKE DEMON 


ABLES QUOTED SOME TIME AGO in these columns 

appeared to show that St. Louis was then the smokiest 

city in the Union. Whether or not the tests on which 
these were based were reliable, smoke here and elsewhere is 
now recognized as*highly objectionable. The Citizens’ Smoke 
Abatement League of St. Louis, in a recent pamphlet describing 
its work, calls smoke ‘‘admittedly an intolerable nuisance, and 
without doubt the greatest single drawback to the proper de- 
velopment of our city.”” The League has now been functioning 
for three years, and believes that it has succeeded in notably 
abating this nuisance. It says: 


“The guiding policy was based upon the belief that while 
total elimination of smoke will not be possible so long as high- 
volatile bituminous coal continues-to be the chief fuel burned in 
the city, the amount of atmospheric pollution can be materially 
reduced by a concerted effort to burn this coal in accordance 
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A CARTOON WARNING AGAINST THE SMOKE MENACE 


—TIreland in the Columbus Dispatch. 


with scientific principles, Accordingly, the League concen- 
trated its attention along three major lines of activity: | 

‘“(1) The education of householders, janitors, and firemen in 
proper methods of firing, and stimulating interest in the subject 
by the frequent publication of news items. 

*“(2) The continuous recording of observations designed to 
measure the amount of atmospheric pollution, and the prosecu- 
tion of research work to develop effective firing methods and 
improved furnace appliances and design. 

‘*(3) Active and friendly cooperation with city officials who 
are charged with the responsibility of enforcing the city ordi- 
nances. 

““The educational program has been earried out with unre- 
mitting energy. The thirty-two supervisors and instructors 
employed by the League, working in the eight districts into which 
the territory was divided, have given instruction to many 
thousands of individual householders and janitors. The records 
show that in a very large percentage of these cases persistent 
offenders were either completely cured or brought within the 
limits preseribed by the ordinance. This educational campaign 
has shown beyond any doubt that efforts of this type can suc- 
cessfully reduce smoke; one of the most valuable results has been 
the extensive revamping, on an unprecedented seale, of defective 
equipment. 

“The League has from time to time published data showing 
the percentage reduction in the amount of smoke produced by 
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various classes of furnace equipment and in the city as a whole. 
The attitude of the public with respect to these announcements 
has ranged all the way from placid acceptance, through amused 
raillery, to contemptuous rejection. 

“The actual measurements are of three types: (1) The period- 
ical weighing of soot and dust that collects in receptacles 
placed at strategically located points in the area to be studied; 
(2) observation of the density of smoke issuing from a large 
number of typical stacks and chimneys; (3) counts of the num- 
ber of particles of solid matter suspended in samples of air 
collected at designated stations. The very nature of the wide- 
spread origin of the smoke pall has thus far made it impossible 
to devise a method that permits direct measurement of its 
magnitude as a whole. Until some one comes forward with 
such a method, the sampling methods must be continued, and 
the conclusions deduced from them must be accepted as indi- 
eating trends of improvement or retrogression, as the case may 
be. The figures for St. Louis, based upon observations care- 
fully made, and recorded in such a way that they are easily 
understandable by any one who cares to inspect them, show 
unmistakably that there has been a progressive improvement. 
The reason for skepticism is plain—the initial conditions were so 
extremely bad that the 50 per cent. reduction claimed within the 
last two years still leaves room for wholesale betterment. 

‘“Smokeless combustion of high-volatile coal is possible, but it 
requires equipment designed to meet the conditions. In large 
industrial plants these conditions call for automatic stokers, of 
the chain-grate or underfeed type, adequate and controlled air 
supply, sufficient combustion space, and proper chimney draft. 
In smaller plants, as in apartment-houses, automatic stokers are 
not as a rule feasible, but some form of down-draft grate, or 
underfeed stoker, with proper firing and adequate draft will 
suffice. Many of the small household furnaces are hopeless 
without the addition of such a device as the Azbe baffle, and 
some are hopeless, no matter what is done. In such eases the 
only hope is the use of smokeless coal.” 


MORE ABOUT MALE ATTIRE 


HE AGITATION FOR REFORM in men’s dress, 

which has not vet got beyond the columns of the press, 

is not likely to bear fruit at present, concludes a writer 
in The Daily Mail (London; Continental edition). Men are 
shy creatures, he says, and would rather die than wear anything 
unconventional in public. He writes: 


“Now that the highest lawn-tennis authority has decided 
that it has no power to forbid women to play that game bare- 
legged, it was inevitable that attention should be concentrated 
on the oddities of male dress. It seems to be universally agreed 
that male dress at the present time is the most unhygienic, 
inartistic, somber, and depressing form of costume that the 
mind could well imagine. But the difficulty is to get the idea 
of a brighter, more hygienic, and more picturesque attire into 
the mind of the mere male. 

‘““The male is a shy creature, and has always been particu- 
larly fearful of appearing conspicuous. He looks very much 
askance at projects which would require him to go back to the 
fashions, say, of the pre-Raffaelite man, and to wear tights of 
different startling colors on either leg and queer jerkins without 
any pockets in them. It is to be feared that he could never be 
habituated to the carrying of such belongings as his money, his 
letters, and his cigaret-case in a ridiculous little bag, which he 
would be apt to forget or drop fifty times a day. 

‘“Nor would most men like to be drest up in trousers with 
frills, or to wear lace-tcimmed ‘plus fours.’ 

‘Last year Sir William Orpen was good enough to contribute 
a hot-weather design for men’s dress to The Daily Mail. His 
ideal man was garbed in a soft hat, which in appearance some- 
what resembled the steel helmet of the war: below it appeared 
a coatee of quite original cut, and below that again a somewhat 
exiguous straw kilt of something the same kind as that worn 
by kanakas at Hawaii, while the legs were bare and the feet 
adorned with sandals. It was an excellent scheme of decora- 
tion, but the average man is so constituted that he would sooner 
be seen dead than be observed wearing it in Piceadilly; nor are 
we ourselves certain that, with Buchan cold periods and other 
disagreeable phenomena of our climate, it is entirely suited to 
the weather of the normal English summer. 

‘‘After all, men’s clothes as they are to-day have the merit 
of longevity and of relative cheapness.”’ 


SOME NEW FEATURES OF THE EDISON TES1 


| HE EDISON SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION is 

not regarded by Science Service’s Daily Science New 

Bulletin (Washington) as what psychologists would eal 
primurily a test of aptitude or inborn bent for inventive work 
It really combines, says The Bulletin, the general informatior 
test made famous by Edison several years ago with the old-styli 
scholastic examination in physics, chemistry, and mathematies 
A novel feature of the examination consists of a few question 
testing character and judgment. We read further: 


“Testing character in this way, rather than by testimonial 
is a modern development which has come into use along with th 
modern psychological examinations, first brought into promi 
nence by the Army intelligence tests. 

“No use was made of what is perhaps the latest method o 
examination, now used in college entrance, Civil- Service, ani 
employment tests of the newer sort. This is called the ‘short 
answer test.’ It saves the applicant work, and at the same tim 
allows precise and uniform grading of all the examination papers 
Such new style test questions can be answered by ‘Yes’ or ‘No, 
or by marking one cf several given possible answers. Psycholo 
gists are interested in the fact that Edison did not use thif 
method, as it is considered the simplest and most efficient form} 
It also makes the test independent of the person’s ability t)} 
express himself in English and, since the scientifie ability o 
inventive genius is not necessarily related to fluency in Englis 
composition, it would have eliminated a handicap to some. 

“Altho many mechanical-ingenuity tests, such as assemblin; 
block and wire puzzles, or putting together simple pieces of 
machinery, have been devised, the Edison test did not, so fa 
as announced, include similar problems. The tests made wi 
physical apparatus rather than pencil and paper have beeif 
found to be valuable in picking those with imagination ani 
reasoning ability useful in careers of invention and mechaniea) 
construction. =! 

“The first part of the Edison scholarship examination con! 
tains questions of the sort with which any schoolboy is familiar’ 
They might have been taken from any college examination o} 
from the entrance examinations for Annapolis or West Poin 
The following is typical: 

“““Tefine work, energy, and power, and give an illustration | 
each. How does weight differ from mass? How does fore 
differ from energy? Would a body weigh more or less on t] 
moon than on the earth? Why? Where would bodies weig 
nothing?’ 

‘““The questions in part two are more novel. They are design 
to give the examiner an insight into the character and ment 
make-up of the boy examined. Some test ingenuity. Som 
measure ethical judgment. Some are designed to bring out t 
boy’s ability to look ahead into the future. Here are some th 
probably no two people would answer in the same way: 

““*“What new discovery or invention do you believe would © 
the greatest benefit to mankind? Why?’ 

“““Tf you had been given a certain experiment to perfo 
and had been informed that it could be done successfully, 
you had failed ten times, what would you do?’ 

“““Tf you were to inherit $1,000,000 within the next yea 
what would you do with it?’ 
““Part three is the old bugbear that has afflicted every one wh 
has ever applied for a job or attended business school. ‘Assup 
ing that you have just graduated from high school and a 
anxious to land a job, write a letter—* You know the rest of | 

‘“‘Part four is mostly the test of general information that Mr) 
Edison has relied on so much in the past. At the end, howeve 
are two posers which do not come under this classificatio 
Volumes might be written about them. Take a long pent 
and try it yourself. J 

““What, in your opinion, should be done to improve 
airplane?’ 

“*Do invention and industry promote international agree 
ment?’ 

“Those familiar with the problems of modern employmet 
procedure would hesitate to use this type of examination as 
regular means of selecting men. They would question tl 
possibility, for example, of giving any definite numerical ratit 
to the answers of some of the questions. Suppose one bi 
thinks the new oil-burning motor is the key to improvement 1 
the airplane. Another believes that a new alloy for making th 
frame is more important. Who can say which should g 
the higher mark? And how much higher?” 
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AND ~ ART 


LITERATURE DRAMA MUSIC FINE-ARTS EDUCATION CULTURE 


ANOTHER “BLUE BOY” 


IR JOSHUA REYNOLDS, like his friend Samuel Johnson 
and other eighteenth-century notables, liked to pontificate. 
Sir Joshua laid down a law about portrait-painting that it 
must be done in what the painters call ‘warm colors,’ browns 
and reds and grays, ete. Forthwith Gainsborough and Rom- 
ney set his dictum 
at defiance and pro- 
juced their ‘‘Blue 
Boys.” One of these 
as been several 
vears in America, 
und now another has 
tome to bask under 
jhe same sun. One 
bf the Romney 
‘Blue Boys’’—he 
painted two—is re- 
oorted sold ‘‘to an 
nonamed resident of 
wong Island for be- 
jween $250,000 and 
4300,000. The New 
ita Herald Tribune 
wursues the story: 


“The picture was 
wast in the collec- 
ion of Mrs. Walter 
Burns, of London, 
ister of the late J. 
?. Morgan, and was 
mherited, upon her 
Esath, by Walter S. 
4. Burns, her son, 
vho sold it to the 
Uhrich Galleries last 
caly. The galleries, 
* which Harold L. 
"hrich is head, have 
bow in turn disposed 
ia There was 


f it. 
auch speculation in 
.ondon art circles as 
» the pricefor which 
he painting was 
vurchased, and it 
wenerally was under- 
éood to have been Courtesy of the Ehrich Galleries, New York 
Romney. 
dieture was brought 
9 this country on 
“ebruary 26. 
“Romney’s ‘Blue Boy’ is not to be confused with the picture 
ff the same name by Gainsborough, purchased by the late Henry 
.). Huntington, from Sir Joseph Duveen, for a sum said to have 
jeen in excess of $1,000,000. The Romney painting, altho of 
indoubted authenticity, and done in the artist’s best style, has 
in obscure history, due to the fame of its namesake. Romney’s 
3lue-Boy’ is a portrait of Master Tennant, of Staffordshire, 
md was painted in 1789. In the artist’s account book is the 
votation: ‘Sent home to Ashton Hall, Staffordshire, June 17, 
789; paid in full by Mr. Tennant 50 gs, June 22,’ and there are 
stters from the artist to the effect that he had the boy sit nine 
mes for his portrait. 
-“At the time of the sale in England the London Morning 


another ‘Blue Boy.” 


ROMNEY’S ANSWER TO SIR JOSHUA 


Reynolds said portraits should be painted in ‘““warm”’ colors, and Romney replied with this and 


He was backed up by Gainsborough with a like achievement. 


Telegraph stated: ‘Romney painted two “Blue Boys,” one of 
Master Lushington (in the collection of Mrs. Lubbock, of Byfleet), 
the other the delightful painting of Master Tennant. The former 
was his first attempt at a ‘Blue Boy,” and was painted in 1782. 
The Tennant boy sat for Romney seven years later. The two 
dates cover what might be called the Blue Boy period in the 
history of English 
painting.’ 

“The painting 
shows 8 boy in wood- 
land setting, writing 
on a sheet of paper 
with a large boulder 
for a resting place. ° 
He has yellow hair, 
and wears a _ short 
blue jacket, with 
long blue trousers, 
white stockings, low 
shoes, and a lace 
collar. 

“The story goes 
that the series of 
‘Blue Boy’ paintings 
resulted from a con- 
troversy started by 
Sir JoshuaReynolds, 
who declared that 
the prevailing tone 
of a portrait should 
be warm, not cold, 
and that reds, yel- 
lows, and browns 
should predominate 
rather than blues 
and greens. To chal- 
lenge this dictum, 
Romney and Gains- 
borough painted 
their), ‘Blue Boys,’ 
and the most notable 
examples of their 
work in this field 
are now both in 
America. 

““Other examples 
of Romney’s work 
owned in this coun- 
try include the por- 
trait of the Duchess 
of Sutherland, pur- 
chased last April, in 
London, by Howard 
Young, the New 
York art dealer, for 
the collection of 
Lawrence P. Fisher, 
of Detroit, for 
$350,000, and a number of less famous portraits in the Hunting- 
ton collection.” 

The Times furnishes some facts in the life history of the win- 
some little lad: 


“Master Tennant, who was born about 1783, was the son of 
William Tennant of Ashton House, Staffordshire. The father 
was born about 1754, and became a Lieutenant-Colonel in his 
country’s militia. He married first, Mary, daughter of the rector 
of Aldridge, who became the mother of the ‘Blue Boy.’ Master 
Tennant entered Eton in 1794, and later attended Christ Church. 
He married a daughter of the first Baron of Yarborough in 1804. 
In 1835 he died in Sussex.”’ 
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BRINGING ART TO THE MASSES 


HE MAN IN THE STREET could have no com- 

plaint against the management of the Newark Library 

under John Cotton Dana. He thought a library ‘‘far 
too limited, too restricted, when it failed to touch the large por- 
tion of the population whose interests lay chiefly in commercial 
pursuits.”” The city which he served from 1902 until his: death 
this year is an essentially business city, and Newark fully ap- 
preciated the man who wrote: “If the practical man who had no 
yearnings for culture or other such nonsense turned up his nose 
I suspected that the fault lay not with the 
The Art News (New 


at the library, 
practical man but with the librarian.”’ 
York) publishes one of its longest editorials 


on the career of Mr. Dana, in which 
we read: 
“Mr. Dana started the first public 


business library in the country, and still 
the largest and most complete. The Busi- 
ness Branch of the Newark Public Library 
was started in 1904. The Branch is now 
located in a building, erected for it by the 
city at 34 Commerce Street, and is the high 
point of the information service which Mr. 
‘Dana built up in all departments of the 
library to supply Newarkers quickly and 
effectively with the knowledge and in- 
formation which may be found in print.” 


The Newark Museum is an outgrowth of 
the Publie Library. It has reflected the 
same practical policy that was the in- 
spiration of the library. Under Mr. Dana 
it held exhibitions that aimed to display 
art in industry, and to further the inter- 
ests of American art in particular. From 
time to time he exhibited German applied 
art, New Jersey pottery, American leather, 
ete. But of fine arts we read: 


‘* As early as 1914, in his book, ‘American 
Art: How it Can be Made to Flourish,’ he 
wrote: ‘Art has always flourished where it 
was asked to flourish, and never elsewhere. 
If we wish for a renaissance of art in 
America we must be students and patrons 
of endeavors which seem humble, but are 
in truth of the utmost importance, here 
at home . . . we must buy American art; 
next, we must study it; next we must 
criticize it, adversely where we feel 
compelled; and, finally, we must praise it where we can.’ 

‘“These ideas of Mr. Dana’s which he backed up with 
exhibits and purchases have helped in bringing about the 
present renaissance of interest in American art. From the time 
he organized the Newark Museum in 1909, Mr. Dana was a 
keen and constructive critic of museum ideals and museum 
work. He held that museums should be less conservative and 
more experimental. He often said that little attempt was made 
by museums to discover what their communities needed. ‘No 
careful study,’ he said, ‘seems to have been made of what a given 
community will use, will enjoy, will profit from and will cheerfully 
support in the form of a museum. Nearly all museums have 
either grown haphazard, or in accordance with preconceived 
ideas of donors, trustees, directors, and curators. The obvious 
course for a Museum association, which aimed to create a museum 
to fit the tastes and needs of its community, was to proceed by a 
series of experiments with consequent acceptance or rejection of 
each as helpful or as useless. 

“““A survey of all the many museums in our country suggests 
that a much too large per cent. of them are of little service, adding 
to the lives of those who live near them few interests, few plea- 
sures, few enthusiasms, little knowledge or wisdom, and failing 
even to arouse that little touch of local pride which a battle 
monument, for example, however awful, usually inspires in most 
of us. These failures are by no means all due to museum poverty. 
There are quite rich museums which are swollen with ‘‘museum- 
pieces,” and call themselves purely artistic, and vet have only a 
tiny clientele and wield only a minute influence.’”’ 


JOHN COTTON DANA 


Who said, in reference to America, ‘Art has 
always flourished where it was asked to 
flourisb, and never elsewhere.’’ 


BOOKS FOR THE FROZEN SOUTH 
HE “DESERT ISLAND” HAS LONG been providec} 


waa) 
with reading matter; the latest interest is to provide) 


books for an Antarctic expedition, in which minds oj} 
very different caliber participate. The ship’s stokers are ex,| 
pected to need diversion for long inactive hours—-when the shiz | 
is possibly frozen in—as well as the scientific minds of the 
expedition. Sir Douglas Mawson’s expedition in the Discovery} 
bound for the Antarctic regions, will be equipped with one hun-) 
dred books. Of course, that is the talismanie number. The} 
London Daily News gives the summary in which we suspect the} 
word ‘“‘titles” instead of ‘“‘books” should be employed: 


“First on the list is the ‘Eneyclopedis} 
Britannica,’ as a final court of appeal tc 
settle all arguments when their use foi} 
entertainment is exhausted and the dialee| 
tigians are satiated. The ‘Concise Oxforc} 
Dictionary’ should settle all questions or) 
the fascinating subject of Words. 

‘“‘Seven was considered a fair proportior) 
to allot to poetry, drama, and philosophy 
In so small a library, with so long a time 
of use, quantity of matter and smallness olf 
bulk are factors. After Shakespeare’s works } 
all the modern playwrights but one are) 
represented by Harrap’s selection, one-ae 
plays of to-day; Shaw is the exception| 
‘Saint Joan’ has caught the selectors’ eyes | 
Masetield’s poems are chosen to suit a 
seafaring company, and the ‘Oxford Book} 
of English Verse’ provides the classics. 

“The comparatively large number of} 
twenty-four has been given to the History,} 
Travel, and Biography section, with a view| 
to the object of the ship, and eight to} 
Popular Science. Polar Exploration natu-l 
rally preponderates—Scott’s ‘Voyage of! 
Discovery,’ his edited Diaries, Scott’s Last} 
Expedition, ‘South and the Heart of the 
Antarctic,’ by Sir Ernest Shackleton; Wild’s 
‘Voyage of the Quest’; Priestley’s ‘ With) 
Scott in the Antarctic’; ‘The Voyage of the} 
Scotia,’ by three members of the staff; ‘ Ant-| 
arctica,’ by Hayes, and ‘Antarctica,’ by! 
Nordenskjold; and ‘The Teeth of the} 
Blizzard,’ by the present scientific leader! 
Sir Douglas Mawson. ] 

“Oceanography, too, is well represented 
in this section, by ‘Depths of the Ocean’) 
(Murray and Hjorth), ‘Introduction to: 
Oceanography’ (James Johnson), 
‘Science of the Sea’ (KH. J. Allen). 
also are iucluded T. E. Lawrence’s ‘Revolt in the Desert,’ 
Hakluyt’s ‘Voyages,’ ‘Travels of Marco Polo,’ Fraser’s ‘The! 
Golden Bough’ (abridged), Trevelyan’s ‘History of England,’ 
Prescott’s ‘Conquest of Mexico,’ Wells’s ‘History of the World,” 
Pepys’s ‘Diary,’ Boswell’s ‘Life of Johnson,’ Lytton Strachey’s’ 
‘Elizabeth and Essex,’ and ‘Great Short Biographies of the 
World,’ a one-volume collection by Messrs. Heinemann. z| 

‘For Essays we have Peacock’s selection, Milne’s ‘The Sunny 
Side,’ and Mencken’s ‘Selected Prejudices,’ ‘Neon on the Great 
Delusion,’ J. A. C. Watson on Evolution, Flammarion’s ‘Popular 


Astronomy,’ and Henry Clay’s ‘EKeonomies for the General 
Reader’ complete the Popular Science section.” ) 
Fiction is chosen to the extent of fifty-three volumes. Scott, 


Jane Austen, De Maupassant, and R. L. Stevenson are repr 
sented entire. English fiction naturally is allotted the largest 
share, but American fiction is satisfied with O. Henry, Mark 
Twain, Herman Melville, Dreiser, Willa Cather, and Sinclai 
Lewis in one representation each. Continental fiction i is repre- 
sented in nine examples. Thus: 


Cervantes, “Don Quixote’; Rabelais, ‘‘ 
Fielding, Tom Jones”; Sterne, 
Eliot, “‘Romola”’; Charles Reade, 
Herman Melville, “Moby Diek’’; Rolf Boldrewood, ‘‘ Robbe 
Under Arms”; Ralph Rashleigh (edited by Lord Birkenhead 
Dumas, “Count of Monte Cristo”; Borrow, ‘‘Lavengro” 


Unexpurgated Works’ 
“Tristram Shandy”’; 
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). Henry, Short Stories; Harriet Wilson’s Memoirs (ed. James 
Laever); Meredith, ‘‘Diana of the Crossways”; Hardy, ‘Tess 
of the d’Urbervilles” ; Tolstoy, “‘War and Peace”; IbAfiez, ‘‘Mare 
Nostrum”’; Mark Twain, ‘“‘The Innocents Abroad”; Butler, 
‘Way of All Flesh”; Conrad, ‘‘Nostramus’; Don Byrne, 
‘Hangman’s House”’; Locke, ‘‘The Rough Road”; Dostoyevsky, 
‘The Brothers Karamazov’; Merejowski, ‘‘The Forerunner”; 
xeorge Moore, ‘‘Esther Waters”; K. W. Jacobs, ‘“‘The Skip- 
yer’s Wooing’’; Ian Maclaren, ‘‘ Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush”’; 
salsworthy, ‘Forsyte Saga”; Wells, ‘‘William Clissold” and 
‘A Quartette of Comedies”; Arnold Bennett, ‘‘Clayhanger”; 
Kipling, ‘‘Kim”’; Chesterton, ‘‘The Flying Inn’’; Barrie, ‘The 
Little Minister”; Dreiser, ‘An American Tragedy’; Mottram, 
‘Spanish Farm”; Philip Gibbs, ‘‘Street of Adventure”; Willa 
Sather, “‘Death Comes for the Archbishop”; Rose Macaulay 
three novels, one volume), ‘“‘Orphan Island,” ‘‘Crewe Train,” 
“Told by an Idiot”; Sinclair Lewis, ‘‘ Arrowsmith’’; Romain 
tolland, ‘‘ Jean Christophe”; C. E. Montague, ‘‘Fiery Particles”; 
Donan Doyle, ‘“‘Complete Sherlock Holmes’; Birmingham, 
‘Spanish Gold’; Rider Haggard, ‘‘ Allan Quatermain’’; Raphael 
sabatini, ‘“The Sea Hawk”’; J. J. Bell, “Wee Macgregor”; D. K. 
3roster, “The Flight of the Heron”; P. C. Wren, ‘‘Beau Ideal.’ 


_ THE TALKIE BONE OF CONTENTION, 
ANGLO-AMERICAN 


HE BRITISH SOUL has been mightily perturbed 
over the imminent dominance of the American voice 
in the talkies. So their discovery of one of ‘‘the best 
jalkie voices’ as English helps to allay their fears. ‘‘Those 
l"ho prophesied the success of the English voice in the ‘talkies,’ ”’ 
rites the film critic of The Evening Standard (London), ‘‘are 
itrikingly justified by ‘Behind That Curtain.’ A comparatively 
inknown English actor, Gilbert Emery, walks away with the 
(ieture.”” Some other Englishmen are mentioned, but ‘‘it is 
(fr. Emery who will attract every one’s ear.” It will be a shock 
> these discoverers to learn that Mr. Emery is an American, 
pecially since he so completely fills their requirements in 


anner as well as voice: 


| “Mr. Emery is a tall, distinguished man, with a clear, incisive 
aglish voice—one of the pleasantest yet discovered by the 
aikies.’ He is perfectly cast in the réle of Sir Frederick Bruce, 
* Scotland Yard. He suggests the best type of British Army 
‘heer or administrator.” 


| Mr. Emery will be recognized at once as the author of ‘Tar- 
ssh” and as a player in‘‘ParisBound.”’ There is perhaps a wider 
\isapprehension on the part of British writers in their hailing 
ee talkies as a boon to them. Of course the English-speaking 
yorld would prefer their speech, and here was their great op- 
prtunity. But the film critic of the London Times, in a long 
=amination of the subject, hopes almost against hope that “the 
lies may give us [the British] that key to the American market 
‘* lack of which the British industry, quota or no quota, was 
vrishing.’’ He administers a warning to his readers: 


“British people, it is said, will prefer British speech to Amer- 
an; therefore we shall have an advantage, at least, in the Im- 
rial market. There may be some advantage in parts of England 
self, but whether in our own industrial north, or in Scotland, 
in Wales, or in the Dominions, the speech of Oxford (if that 
the standard) will be more familiar and so less irritating than 
merican is open to grave doubt. Of the American taste, let 
‘r. Rowson speak. In his recent address to the Cinematograph 
khibitors’ Association, he said: 
““T was sitting next to a group of young women in New York 
cently, watching ‘‘Bull-Dog Drummond.” After about twenty 
inutes I overheard one of these women say: ‘‘You get: tired 
- all this English, don’t you?’’—a sentiment which evoked the 
ady assent of her companions. And, as to Ronald Colman, 
ey could not conceal the disappointment they experienced at 
e discovery that he spoke a different language from their own! 
‘hat right have we to assume that American Fans would prefer 
r English to theirs?’ ; " ; 
“The happy legend, then, may be put aside, and the discarding 
it suggests a nightmare alternative. The purpose of the 


British industry is, and must be, to enter the American market. Is 
it not possible that, in order to make our product more accept- 
able there, we may be driven to import or to imitate American 
actors, with this sad consequence—that the language most ac- 
ceptable to the Middle West may become the standard language 
of the British screen? This is more than a nightmare; it is a 
serious possibility; and whoever is rejoicing in the coming of 
talkies would do well to imagine his children and grandchildren 
speaking to him in the accents of Kansas and Iowa. 

“The one safeguard seems to be that extremely American 
pronunciation does not reproduce well. There is something clipt 
and monotonous in the harsher twangs against which even micro- 
phones rebel. For this reason many American film-makers 
are seeking for English actors, or, at any rate, for those among 
their own countrymen whose speech is not extravagantly Western. 
Our children and grandchildren are thus being granted a tem- 
porary respite until the day comes when men of science crown 
their achievements with a recording and reproducing apparatus 
patient of voices a 100 per cent. American.’ 


The international producer, Mr. C. B. Cochran, who has a 
wider purview, owns himself ‘‘mildly amused by the amount of 
talk that the talkies have engendered.” ‘‘They have talked,” 
he says, in The Daily Express (London), ‘‘the scarece-born Byitish 
film industry into a—to my mind—premature coffin.” And 
that he finds a ‘‘pity’’: 


“They are also, it is alleged, threatening to talk the English 
language off the map of the world, and to substitute for it Holly- 
woodese. 

“The pessimists are, as usual, busy with prediction. They 
say that the beauties of pure English speech are doomed, and 
that only the more blatant intonations ‘and vowel and conso- 
nantal acrobatics of America will henceforth be heard. 

“Actually, of course, this is Just so much nonsense. 

“Wirst of all, we have to remember that the speech of culti- 
vated Americans is much nearer that of cultivated English people 
than that of the latter is to the accents of, say, the average 
Staffordshire or Scottish business man. _ 

““The American film artist of the talkie era again will be chosen 
not merely for appearance, but for vocal physique and technique. 

““My own prophecy is that the talkie will have the effect of 
teaching America to listen to speech and to select from the 
countless widely different accents of the United States a norm 
or correct and tuneful pronunciation and enunciation. 

“That is where, in my opinion, English, as we know it, is 
bound to win, for the canon of English speech is not the affecta- 
tion of this or that university or social grade, but a tacit and un- 
conscious agreement that certain sounds, tones, and rhythms 
are beautiful and effective, while others are not so clear and 
pleasant. 

“Tn short, the best English accent is lack of accent. 

“‘Of course, climate and other environmental conditions have 
much to do with the variation of dialect and accent. For in- 
stance, cold climates are nearly always distinguished by thinner 
voeal sounds. The broad ‘a’ of sunny Italy is shortened to the 
‘ai’? sound of London, and traveling northward bécomes in 
Scotland almosi ‘ee.’ 

‘‘But if any one doubts the climatic determination of speech, 
let him listen to the Yorkshireman of the cold eastern slopes, and 
then to his neighbor of the sheltered dales. 

‘‘T have heard the theory advanced that the so-called ‘talking 
through the nose’ of the more raw Americans is derived from the 
whining drawl of Puritan ancestors transcended into a folk-habit. 

‘‘This may be so, or, again, there may be some physical reason 
to seek. But the fact remains that your sensitive and traveled 
American tends always to approach nearer to the norin of what 
is generally admitted to be good English speech. 

“Beautiful speech, like charity, begins at home. We English 
should see that our accent and the melody and rhythms of our 
speech are not corrupted by imitations of popular vaudeville 
artists, arbitrary dons, or affected social leaders. 

‘We must keep our speech simple, remembering that a wire- 
less announcer’s ‘refaned’ influence may be just as dangerous as 
the nasal squawk of some Lithuanian-Chicago darling of Holly- 
wood, and that the fruity, supercilious drawl of a country parson 
has only the warrant of false snobbery to back its claim to su- 
periority over the rich tonality of the peasant speech of Hast 
Anglia or Gloucestershire. 

‘‘Our mother tongue is a magnificent heritage of sound as well 
as sense. I think its native beauty will prevail in spite of the 
onslaughts of Oxford and Broadway, Kensington and the 
Middle West.” 


RELIGION+ AND+SOCIAL*SERVICE 


P. & A. photograph 


A YOUTH’S LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


A part of the great international gathering of Boy Scouts at their coming-of-age Jamboree at Arrowe Park, Birkenhead, England. 
Around them are 50,000 Scouts, ‘‘the glory and splendor of the world’s boyhood.”’ 


flags represent forty-two nations. 


The massed 


THE BOY SCOUTS’ GREAT JAMBOREE 


HE TENTS ARE DOWN AT ARROWE PARK, and a 

lone lad is even now, perhaps, toiling through the 

Himalayas back to his home to tell his playmates of the 
new friends he has found across the seas. In every other quarter 
of the globe boys of every racial hue, of every creed, of every 
easte and of none, are dreaming of the World Jamboree of the 
Boy Scouts in the damp fields of England. It was the greatest, 
gayest gathering of the democracy of youth the world has 
known. There were 50,000 of them, representing forty-two 
nations, sons of men who had fought against each other fifteen 
years before, assembled under the banner of friendship, good 
fellowship, and service. The occasion was, too, the coming of 
age of the Boy Scouts, founded twenty-one years ago by Lord 
Baden-Powell, a grizzled youth of seventy-two summers, affec- 
tionately known the world over as ‘“‘B. P.”” Since 1908 the Boy 
Scout moyement has swept the whole world, and in the service 
its members have rendered, we are reminded, they have grandly 
vindicated Disraeli’s solemn saying that ‘‘the youth of a nation 
are the trustees of posterity.”’ 

Dispatches tell us that tears welled up in the eyes of veteran 
beholders of the march past the Duke of Connaught, who opened 
the Jamboree, so profoundly inspired were they by the sight 
of these hosts of modern knuighthood—boys black, brown, red, 
and white, panoplied in the bright armor of youth, among whom 
old hates and rivalries were unknown. It was an army of peace, 
all observers agree, In which some boys had displayed as much 
fervor to reach Arrowe Park as did those youngsters who fore- 
swore their youth and innocence to die in the blood and mud and 
filth of France and Flanders. Here we have an example of what 
it means to be a Boy Scout: One, a Hindu, is reported to have 
trekked 300 miles and climbed 15,000 feet over the Himalayas to 
ask to be sent to the Jamboree. When he was accepted, he 
walked 300 miles more for a kit, and, returning, was attacked in 
the mountains by a leopard, which he fought off with his Scout’s 
staff. So the Jamboree became the talk of the world. Some 
millions of words have been poured into the molds of the press as 
editors, correspondents, and special writers took time off from the 
rivalries of nations to tell us of this friendly gathering of youth, 


for whom there are no barriers of pride and prejudice, and among | 
whom the only tariff is a handshake or a good deed well done. 
The Prince of Wales was there, and “B. P.,” and so were Am- 
bassador Dawes and others whose time is supposed to be taken 
up in composing international difficulties. At Arrowe Park 
they did not arise. ‘‘Old Man Mars, sunning himself on his- 
front porch,” observes the Seattle Times, ‘‘may well look upon 
this Jamboree with high disfavor. It will go far to accomplish 
what a thousand years of pacifistic preaching and militaristie 
maundering would fail to attain—the establishment of a true 
international good-will.” But let an eye-witness of the gay | 
scene tell us of the review by the Duke of Connaught, uncle of the 
King, and of the impressions made on him by this modern ordeal 
of chivalry. In the London Daily Express, Sir Philip Ciba 
famous war correspondent and novelist, writes: 


“Tt was a beautiful and unforgettable sight when this legio 
of boys swung by under thousands of flags. The grandstan 
and the whole arena were packed by dense crowds of the publie, 
and the parade-ground was a great lawn with a background o 
noble trees. Far away on either side stretched the white tents, 


But it was not the picture, it was the spirit of the scene tha 7 
stirred one. a 
“The hundred pipers of the young Scots played on this pro-= 


Palestine, Morocco, and Algeria in white robes, Indians in green | 
turbans, black boys from the Gold Coast and Nigeria, natives ol 
Jamaica, Kenya, Barbados, Ceylon, and other far countries of 
the British Empire. Latin America was there, with splendid 
contingents from Brazil and Chile. The old countries of Europe= 
Spain, France, Holland, Denmark, Norway, Germany—had 
sent their young manhoods, and new nations like Czechoslovakia, 
Esthonia, Latvia, and Lithuania were strongly represented. 


| which every Scout is dedicated in 


_ splendor of the world’s boyhood 
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“Something happened in the minds of the ecowd when the 
German boys marched by. A storm of cheers followed them 
round the arena. Women waved their handkerchiefs. There was 
a noise of clapping like machine-gun fire. By this welcome old 


hatred died and the comradeship of youth crossed the frontiers - 


of a buried past. It was the salute of youth to a new world. 
“The Danish Sea Rovers came like our own Naval boys. The 
Brazilians were all in blue, except for white caps. The Irish Free 
State advanced under the green flag and the harp. The sons of 
former enemies—Bulgarians, Hungarians, Belgians, Austrians, 


Greeks, Finns, Swedes, Turks, Japanese—and then the seven 


young Russians took their place 
without national prejudice in this 
great company of comrades. 

““A strange, significant scene in 
a quiet old English park, above 
which airplanes were flying low. 
Surely it has a message to the 
whole world. _ It seemed to me, as 
I stood there watching, that bere 
was the beginning of a new chapter 
in history. We older men who 
remember the past had no place — 
here. It was youth’s rendezvous, 
with new hopes, a new vision of 
life, a great promise ahead. It is 
they and the boys of the world 
who will take up the leadership, 
and by this brotherhood of the 
Boy Scout movement, which has 
grown and traveled across the 
world because of its appeal to in- 
stinective ideals, they have been 
trained in that code of chivalry to 


his heart, that sense of service, 
that love of beasts and birds, that 
healthiness of mind and body 
which makes the spirit clean. 

“T saw the glory and the 
Keystone photograph 
inthat English park—all the world 
in miniature—and tried to peer 
into the unknown future toward 
which they go, so keen, so gay, so 


| gallant, sohumorous, without fear. 


““A pray, lean old man, with a tanned, leathery face and 


twinkling eyes under his Scout’s hat, watched this living pageant 
_ of an idea that had come into his head. The world is moved by 
_ ideas, and this one of Baden-Powell’s has in it the eternal spirit 


of boyhood and some touch of magie which is helping to exorcise 
old ghosts and demons and to draw the human family closer 


_ together in comradeship and service. 


“As I write, I still hear the storms of cheers which are rising 


“up to the Chief Scout as the homage of the young knights of all 


nations to the veteran who knew their secret, their passwords, 
and the game of life. To-night, round the camp-fires, they will 
sing their national songs and dance their old folk dances. It is a 
fairy-tale come true.” 

And such a tale as is told and retold with editorial enthusiasm 
m the press of every land. To many observers the movement is 
the sunrise of a happier era. Its spirit, writes Alec Waugh in 
The Sunday Times (London), is the antithesis of militarism; it is 


one of fellowship. ‘‘The Scout is the friend of all other Scouts. 


_Seouts are drawn not only from all classes, but all countries. 
‘The Scout is brought up to think of foreigners not as enemies, 


but as friends. 
sider, for example, the thanksgiving service in which German 


The movement is a League of Nations.’”’ Con- 


Boy Scouts participated with boys from nations that were arrayed 


- against Germany in the World War, says the South Bend 


Tribune, which tells us that— 


“ Apout 30,000 Scouts heard Cardinal Bourne and the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury comment on the significance of this service, 
which was held on the anniversary of the World War outbreak. 
Only fifteen years had elapsed since the Seouts’ fathers and 
brothers were called upon to fight each other and the last battle 
of the Great War was less than eleven years away. Now, in 1929, 
the younger generations upon whom fall the responsibility for 


maintenance of peace were gathered under the banner of friend- 
-ship, good fellowship, and service. 


another common tie in hunger. 


23 


“This was a striking exemplification of the value of the Bov 
Scout movement. It was but one of many significant episodes 
in the Jamboree. The contribution by American Scouts of $50,- 
000 to the treasury of English secoutdom was another evidence of 
international comradeship. At home in twenty-one nations were 
about 2,000,000 Boy Scouts who, like their comrades assembled 
in Birkenhead, typify a dream come true. Fortunately, the 
dreamer, Baron Robert Baden-Powell, was alive and present at 
the Jamboree. Andit is easy to agree with him that ‘the sight 
of boys of forty-two different nationalities, differing from each 
other in color, creed, and language, but wearing the same kit and 


NO RACIAL BARRIERS HERE 


Brothers under the skin, these Singhalese and French Boy Scouts at the world Jamboree in England find 


They are peeling potatoes for dinner. 


obeying the same Scout law, surely opeus up a great vision for 
the future.” 

The spectacle, says the Philadelphia Evening Bulletin, ‘meant 
more to the human race than its potential value as an assemblage 
of hopeful youth.”” For— 

“Tn such a gathering it is not difficult to perceive the nucleus 
of a mighty influence in sustenance of the Kellogg treaty. Rec- 
onciliation after war’s ravages thus becomes complete in a new 
generation that had no share in the bitter controversies that en- 
snared the world in an orgy of carnage and destruction. The 
triumphs of peace are the true objectives of the young generation, 
and the Boy Scouts and their coevals hold the keys of the future.” 

‘“‘TIn the intermingling and fraternizing of boys of so many 
nationalities, drilled in the ideals of human conduct,’ comments 
the Charleston Mail, ‘‘is to be seen fertile ground for the growth 
of a universal brotherhood that well may lift the world to a 
higher plane. These youths are free of prejudices and racial 
antagonisms that mark the thinking of their elders. Their vision 
is not yet clouded, and the underlying prineiples of their training 
have been similar and founded largely on the Golden Rule.’’ 
The movement, echoes the Toronto Globe, is an agency of peace 
and good-will. ‘‘By its emphasis on honor and service to mau- 
kind it is helping to break down barriers between races, and 
cementing the bonds of fraternity in a closer relationship through- 
If it is nothing else, the Jamboree is a splendid 
So the press 


out the earth. 
gesture of international amity and good-will.” 
generally on two continents, which sees in this revised Babel of 
fifty tongues more hope for the future than is put on paper in all 
the archives of the world, and unanimously bestows on the 
founder a generous tribute for the ideal he has sculptured in the 
heart of youth. 


WHY ONE MAN OUT OF NINE GOES TO 
CHURCH 


EN DO GO TO CHURCH—one out, of every nine, 
it seems; and it may interest the other eight to know 


“if we muzzle the courageous voices which are raised against 
social and economie and political wrongs, and confine ourselves 
to preaching that which its advoeates label the ‘simple gospel,’ 
we may gain the influence and support of a few very powerful 
men with a stake in the existing order of injustice, but we shall 
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that the one who does go to chureh gets something 
out of the formal act of worship, even if it is only the avoidance 
of a family fight. The figures may not hold generally; they 
were obtained only on a small seale by the Rev. Charles Stafford 
Brown, a Congregational minister at Longmont, Colorado. 
Research is usually occupied with discovering reasons why 
people don’t go to church, but Mr. Brown tackled the problem 
from a new angle. Enlisting the 
help of half a dozen ministerial 
friends in other towns and as 
many of his ministerial friends in 
his own town as he eould get to 
help him, he sent out blanks sug- 
gesting various groups of reasons 
for attending church, and leaving 
space for the men to write in other 
reasons not suggested. There was 
also space in which the men were 
asked to state which of the rea- 
sons was mostimportant, and why. 
Mr. Brown received 320 replies, 
and he informs us in The Christian 
Century (Undenominational) that 
the first group of suggested rea- 
sons had to do with one’s family, 
thus: 

‘*Most of the men said that one 
big reason why they go to chureh 
is that they want their children to go, and it is easier to take 
them than to send them. A smaller number stated that they 
and their families have always gone to church, and they have 
simply kept up the habit, evidently a matter of family tra- 
dition and family pride. A still smaller number stated baldly 
that they go to chureh because their wives desire it; two went 
to the trouble of amplifying their declaration by adding that 
they go to church to avoid a weekly fight. Nearly a third of 
them added other reasons of their own, generally of little sig- 
nificance. One man goes because there isn’t any other member 
of the family who ean drive the ear. Another goes because he 
promised his dying mother he would do so. These and other 
replies were not especially significant. When I asked these men 
to indicate which of the ‘family’ reasons seemed to them to be 
most compelling and important, more than two-thirds of them 
(247) indicated that they considered it a vital matter to set a 
good example to their children by going with them to church.” 

Here, observes Mr. Brown, is first-hand evidence on the 
matter of ‘‘the crumbling American home, not to imply any- 
thing as to the crumbling of the American Church,” and he won- 
ders if a careful survey of their families by the eight men who do 
not go to church ‘‘would not reveal the fact that they have less 
family solidarity, less respect for parental authority and example, 
than the families of the men who attend church and take their 
families with them. Jam beginning to suspect,’’ he says, ‘‘that 
the Church has a right to appeal to the eight on the ground that 
ehurehgoing is a positive foree making for family unity and 
family loyalty and parental authority of the highest order.” 

Many of those who replied think that it is good business to 
attend church; nearly a third (106) feel that the Church is trying 
to establish a set of standards considerably higher than those now 
in vogue. Mr. Brown wonders if the eight men who do not go to 
ehureh do not want the Kingdom of God in their business, or if 
the Chureh has failed to help them. ‘*I am beginning to think,” 
he says, ‘that the more I and my church clarify our opinions on 
matters of business and polities and social organization generally, 
the more we will attract and hold the great body of men who 


are at present outside the Chureh.’’ Mr. Brown feels also that 


THE DREAM AND THE DREAMER 
By Artuur WaLuace PrEacH 


HE dream outlasts the dreamer? 

Dreams are the dawns of man’s brief day 
That ends in sunset and the thrushes’ song 
Trembling a dark wood’s verge along. 


The dream may brighten ways grown dim 
Or be to grief a victor’s hymn, 

Or open eyes grown blind until they see 
Far vistas of the years to be; 


But all dreams end in dusk, a song 

A dark wood’s evening verge along: 

The dream shall pass but not the dreaming soul 
That is of God both part and whole! 


—The Churchman, New York. 


lose a growing group of business men whose hands are reaching 
out after something better than dividends.” 
The one outstanding reason why they attend church, given by {| 
317 out of the 320 men, was that they get a sense of the presence 
of God. “It is what we eall worship,’’ comments Mr. Brown. — 
‘They get it in the music and the prayers and the hymns; they _ 
even get it in the sermon, sometimes. It takes the form of a | 
sense of release from worry and 
bewilderment; it comes as an : 
atmosphere of beauty and dignity; ; 
it even appears as a sense of the 4 
forgiveness of sin. What athing ~ 
to admit in this day and age! — 

- But they admit it!” So Mr, 

Brown wonders again about the 
eight men who do not go to church: — 7 


Nay, 


“Does not the sense of the 
presence of God attract them? Or 
do they not find that sense? Is 
there, perhaps, something in their 
character or habits or general | 
make-up which prevents them from 
recognizing the presence of God as 
these other men do? J am begin- 
ning to think that I have a right 
to say to the men outside the 
Church that the evidenceis against 
them, after all. They may not 
have found any reward in church; 
but men do, continually, find 
spiritual reality there, and carry it away with them. What — 
they find they use daily. They come back again and again, 
successfully, to have their experience replenished. One man finds 
spiritual reality in church; eight men do not. But that one man 
proves the point: spiritual reality can be found in church. Maybe 
the eight do not want it.” 


PLANTING THE SEED OF TOLERANCE—A gift of $60,000 | 
by John D. Rockefeller, Jr., to finance the administration of 
the University of Iowa School of Religion for three years is 
characterized by The American Hebrew (New York) as one that — 
“possesses the seed that may flower beautifully for better under- | 
standing between Christians and Jews in America.”’ The gift 
contains the proviso that the Protestants, Roman Catholics, 
and Jews provide the salaries of the three professors, each rep- 
resenting one of the faiths, who constitute the faculty. This 
school of religion, says The American Hebrew, is an experiment 
which should be followed with interest, and it informs us: 


‘A Professor of Protestantism, a Professor of Catholicism, and _ 
a Professor of Judaism, each selected and approved by his de- 
nomination, each paid not out of University or State funds 
but by the groups directly interested, teach the history and _ 
tenets of their faiths to all who may come and learn. Their 
courses are given academic standing and credit. The arrange- 
ment solves many perplexing problems and raises religious in- 
struction in a university out of the realm of controversy and_ 
propaganda. Mr. Rockefeller was wise in limiting his support 
to the administrative expenses. In the Iowa experiment he 
is backing no particular creed, but is advancing religious instrue- 
tion, free and untrammeled, for the whole student body. 
Christians may learn what Judaism is, and Jews may acquaint 
themselves with Christianity, all from approved experts in their 
field. The students of Iowa who will take advantage of the 
opportunity offered will constitute a vanguard of leaders in 
better understanding between the religious groups in America. 
We trust that the School of Religion in this State University will 
prove its worth during the experimental period, and that its 
plan will be adopted by other State and privately endowed 
schools of higher education.” 


(Continued from page 28) 
nee of Representatives, the first one of his political faith to 
in that distinction. That was the year Emil Seidel became 
jilwaukee’s first Socialist Mayor. At that election—held in 
e spring—Mr. Berger had been chosen an alderman-at-large. 
|T'wo years later he was defeated for reelection.to Congress by 
liliam H. Stafford, the present Representative, who had 
viously defeated Berger—in 1904. Mr. Berger also made 
in fights against Mr. Stafford in 1914 and 1916. 
r. Berger succeeded in winning back—at the polls—his 
tS apeare seat in 1918. However, his speeches against the 
rance of the United States into the World War had caused 
m to be indicted upon 
number of charges 
bught by the Govern- 
pnt, tried, and _ sen- 
heed to twenty years’ 
\prisonment, and the 
puse of Representa- 
res refused him admis- 
jn. His district re- 
jeted him by an in- 
sased majority in 1919, 
|t again the House 
yuld not let him enter. 
n 1921 the court re- 
ised his sentence, and 
tyear later, the Gov- 
hment withdrew all the 
der cases against him. 
+} was again elected to 
ingress, narrowly es- 
ved defeat in 1926, and 
is bowled over by his 
| opponent, Mr. Staf- 
yd,.in 1928. 


\Altho the ‘“‘blue pen- 
is largely a figure of 
weeh as far as editors’ 


japproval of an article 
voncerned, Mr. Berger 
od a heavy blue pencil 
jmarking news or edi- 
jals which did not 
jisty him, we learn, 
uding on: 


in the heat of a politi- 
| eampaign, Mr. Ber- 
+ was a terror to the 
yaposing-room. Edito- 
ds were frequently 
‘shed to pieces and re- 
litten, even after they 
weintype. Sometimes 
‘editorial would be re- 
two or three times 
‘ore it was in the style 

desired. Altho Mr. 
mzer’s handwriting was easy to read, he made so many changes 
yphraseology and so many interlineations that printers had to 
ugele to ‘‘follow copy.’’ Sometimes his changes were so 
merous that an editorial had to be entirely reset, because a 
nnge was made in every line. 


| 
| 
: 


Congressman Berger, the radical. 


“Mr. Berger’s life was filled with amusing incidents and com- 
ints, which The Journal passes on, to us: 


Shortly after his election to Congress as champion of the 
irking class, Mr. Berger, went to Washington, and had his 
ls manicured while on one of the crack Eastern trains. 

‘An observer asked him if it were not ‘‘unproletarian”’ to 
low the practises of the “capitalist” class, but Berger insisted 
sre was nothing amiss. However, the story about the mani- 
‘ing was widely printed, and caused Mr. Berger much em- 
"rassment when he appeared in Socialist gatherings. 

Mr. Berger started another controversy over how to eat pie. 
nile in a dining-car he picked up a piece of pie and ate it from 
» hand, as many persons did a generation ago. Persons in 
»ear who were eating their pie with a fork were shocked, 
1 an alert newspaper man persuaded Mr. Berger to make 
statement that the old-fashioned method of eating pie was 
iter. 

Mr. Berger preferred his independence as a writer to wealth. 
‘ce a newspaper syndicate offered him a lucrative contract for 
Jaily article, but gave him to understand that it might be 


International Newsreel photograph. Courtesy of The Daily Forward (New York) 


ENEMIES IN THEORY, FRIENDS IN FACT 


President Coolidge, the conservative, probably did not sympathize with the views of 


But the two leaders, shown at opposite ends of 
this group, are reported to have gotten on together very amiably in Washington. 
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necessary occasionally to ‘‘tone down” some of his statements. 
He refused the contract. 

Of all the editorials Mr. Berger ever wrote, the one entitled 
“Ballots or Bullets?” attracted the most attention. It was a 
plea for settlement of political and economic problems by 
orderly process at the ballot-box, but it included a statement 
that if the people were denied their rights, they could not be 
blamed for resorting to violence. Some of his enemies seized 
upon this later, and charged him with condoning revolution. 
Mr. Berger resented the charge hotly, saying that he believed in 
“evolution, not revolution.” 

One day, in the midst of a financial crisis on his paper, a 
personable young re- 
porter onhis paper visited 
his office. Almost in 
despair over how to meet 
payments on expensive 
newspaper machinery 
and how to meet the pay- 
roll, Mr. Berger told the 
reporter, ‘‘You could 
solve my problem for me 
in five minutes.”’ 

“How?” innocently in- 
quired the reporter. 

“Go out and marry a 
rich widow,” he replied. 


Never downeast by 
defeat, altho always 
deeply chagrined, Mr. 


Berger once coined a 
phrase which  solaced 
himself but gave his ene- 
miesagoodlaugh. When 
he was defeated after his 
first term in Congress, 
he told a reporter, ‘‘We 
lose but we win.” 

As a Socialist propa- 
gandist, he went on to 
explain that principles, 
not personalities, ruled 
in polities, and that as 
he carried the message of 
Socialism during the 
campaign, he had not 
really been defeated. 
But the words, ‘‘ We lose 
but we win,”’ were widely 
quoted among his op- 
ponents. 


Oddly enough, this 
Milwaukee paper con- 
tinues, Mr. Berger be- 
came a Socialist through 
winning a debate in 
which he favored Henry 
George’s Single Tax idea. 
His opponent was a shoe- 
maker. Mr. Berger said “that he felt while he was speaking that 
he really had lost the argument, and that then and there he 
determined to study the Marx theory.” Reading on: 


In 1890 he became the editor of a Socialist daily, the Volks- 
zeitung, changing the name to the Wisconsin Vorwaeris. Ten 
years later he began the publication of a weekly, The Social 
Democratic Herald, which eventually became the daily, the 
Milwaukee Leader. 

At one time in his early days in Milwaukee, Mr. Berger be- 
came a ‘‘fresh-air fiend,’ as they were called in those days, when 
even doctors talked about “‘dangerous night air.” One of the 
popular Sunday comics of the time was “Major Ozone,” whose 
anties in search of fresh air amused people who thought the idea 
of open windows and sunshine silly. 

Mr. Berger, then an impecunious youth, lived in the home of a 
poor German widow, who kept boarders. When he opened his 
windows in winter, the landlady protested violently that he was 
wasting the heat she supplied from dearly bought coal. Mr. 
Berger sought to convert the good old lady to the idea of fresh 
air, but she refused to entertain the idea, and he had to seek 
another place to live. 

Often he did not have bread to feed his body or fuel to warm it. 
But he had his books—his Marx, Engels, Darwin—to feed his 
mind and warm his enthusiastic soul. He lived ina fifty-cents-a- 
week room. 
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TEACHING THE YOUNG IDEA TO SIT ON FLAGPOLES | 


66 H, AIN’T HE GRAND!” 

These simple words dimmed the applause of 4,000 
watchers as the fifteen-year-old boy slid to the ground. 

“Oh, ain’t he grand!” 


year-old Lena Stamm could find to let the world know what 


was the only expression that fourteen- 


impression the boy friend’s achievement 
had made on her, we read in the Balti- 


For Lena, as Avon ‘“‘Azie 


” 


more Swn. 
Foreman of Baltimore put it, is his 
“best girl.’ She had been on hand 
every day and the early part of every 
night during the past ten days while 
engaged in estab- 
lishing his record. Now, as he tri- 


umphantly descended the pole, she was 


Avon was ‘‘busily”’ 


on hand with his family to greet the 
champion juvenile flagpole-sitter of the 
world, who had been aloft ten days, 
ten hours, ten minutes, and ten seconds, 
resting on an old ironing-board. That 
Avon knew she was there, continues 
The Sun, and had heard what she had 
to say above the din of honking auto- 
mobile horns and cheering crowd, he 
showed by shouting ‘‘Yea, Lena!”’ as 
soon as his feet hit the ground. 

But the glory of the individual, alas, 
because it inspires so many emulators, 
is sometimes short-lived. Suddenly an 
extremely surprized Baltimore found 
itself full of young disciples of ‘‘Ship- 
wreck’’ Kelly, or St. Simeon Stylites, 
who sat for years on top of a pillar, or 
Peter Pan, who, it will be reealled, spent 
considerable time in the tree tops. 
Presently Avon was dethroned. The 
‘“‘erown of sitterdom, with its splendor, 
its claims and prerogatives, its title, its 
dignity and glitter,’ passed to the head 
of a new champion on the night of 
August 10. Continuing, in The Sun 
of the next morning: 


Sheer endurance, grit, and stamina 
wrested it from the hands of the once- 
famed ‘‘Azie’’ Foreman and rested it 
lightly on the brow of Jimmy Jones, 
twelve. The tick of the clock which 
made it 8:10:11 o’clock last night, made 


ce 


“the great struggle of life’? and the ‘‘old pioneer spirit of early 
The cit 


the safety of poles. 


America.” 


The letter columns of the Baltimore paper: 
were full of communications, indignant, laudatory, and satirical | 
The Sun, editorially, was inclined to frown, but The Evening Sunt 
put this caption over one letter of pro- 
test: ‘Oh, this is midsummer, when. all} 
of us are more or less ‘nutty,’ and the} 
kids must be doing something for theit 


amusement. They might be doing] 


worse than sitting on a pole. 
Oh, fudge!’’ No, the writers of letters} 
to the paper were not idle. Here are 
some of their expressions in The Hvening| 
Sun: 


To rar Epiror or The Evening Sun: | 
Sir—What a delight I took in gather-|/ 
ing my little brood together the other} 
day to trudge out to Ethelhurst Avenues 
to see little ‘‘ Azie” Foreman come down}, 
from his long pole-sitting. ) 
It was to me an inspiring sight when} 
little ‘‘ Azie”’ slid down the pole. He had 
shown the indomitable spirit and cour=} 
age of a real Christian youth, like the) 
Crusaders of old, and I was proud to be 
there to applaud him. It is from such} 
boys great missionaries are made. | 

Think of it, here this good little boy 
had sat way up in the air for over ten 
days, uncomplaining and alone, and he | 
had the grit to remain up there day and | 
night for ten long days, including Suns / 
day, when he had to miss his Sunday- | 
school. 

Such boys are an honor to the city, 
and I am, oh, so happy that our good 
Mayor gave him a diploma and made a 
beautiful speech about the littie hero. 

Let us rejoice that among the tots of | 
our Baltimore we have grand boys like 
little ‘“‘ Azie’’ Foreman. 

An American Morner. |} 


—- 


We suspect that the foregoing is ironi- | 
eal in intent, but we do not know. How-_ 
ever, there is no doubt about the fol- 
lowing: 

To THE Eprtror or The Hvening Sun: 

Sir—I see by the paper that Mayor 
Broening was present at a celebration 
given the Foreman flagpole-sitter, and I 


Jimmy the juvenile flagpole-sitting 
champion of the world. At that pre- 
cise moment he had eclipsed ‘‘ Azie’s”’ 
squatting record of 250 hours, 10 min- 
utes and 10 seconds by one tick of the 


International Newsreel photograph 


HAIL TO THE CHIEF! 


Here comes Avon, first of the juvenile flagpole- 
sitting champions, sliding down after his feat, 
wearing his crown. 


certainly think the Mayor of our city 
could find a more beneficial way of 
spending his time. 

Let the neighbors and kids make 
the “‘whoopee”’ over him they like, but 
when it comes to city officials wasting 


—— 


clock. 

All that is necessary now to make it 
official is a visit from Mayor Broening, a gold-seal testimonial, 
and a speech in his back yard at 405 Edgewood Street. 

And if Jimmy doesn’t decide to come down to earth for the 
coronation ceremonies before long, he’s going to miss out on a 
lot of glory—the Mayor’s vacation time is rolling around. 
Jimmy’s out to sit fifteen days. 


After Avon’s feat had come the deluge of youngsters eager 
to seize his crown. All over Baltimore boys and girls took to 
the tops of trees and poles at such a rate, and contributed such 
a wealth of amusing incidents and circumstances, that we confess 
we are perplexed as to just what to pass on to our readers. The 
new sport spread so rapidly that in one issue the Baltimore 
Evening Sun reported twenty-five boys and girls, 
age from ten to fifteen years, in the contest. 
made it ‘‘official”’ by congratulating and encouraging the aspi- 
rants with references to the ‘“‘grit and stamina”’ 


ranging in 
Mayor Broening 


so essential in 


time on such nonsense, I think some one 
should protest. : 

There are plenty of boys in the city struggling for more than 
ten days on some problem of merit, whose accomplishments 
might be given recognition, but one never hears of them. Only 
ordinary achievements seem to count nowadays. 
Yours ror Higher CuLtrure. 


This last letter provoked this heated retort: 


To tay Hprror oF The Evening Sun: 

Sir—In reply to the letter of ‘‘ Yours for Higher Cultus _ Li 
should like to know if he knows the difference between good — 
sportsmanship and eulture. I don’t think he’s got much of an 
idea of what a Mayor should be, anyway. He states that the 
Mayor should find a more beneficial way to spend his time 
than going to help congratulate the little Foreman boy on his: 
success at flagpole-sitting. 

We’ve got a real Mayor—one who is a good sport and who is 
not one of those snobbish and overly cultured rulers, and I'm 
for him! 


As for going out to ‘‘ Azie’’ Foreman’s triumphant down-com 


hat brings out all the more his fineness. ‘‘Azie’’ did deserve 
yt of credit, and Mayor Broening was sport enough to see 
t he got it. U. B. Wise. 


.von’s long sit, which resulted, we learn, from an argument 
h another boy, revealed him as a lyricist of no mean powers, 
ording to this Sun article: 


inging is about as satisfactory a means as any of breaking 
otony and encouraging oneself in the realization of an ambi- 
, so down from the perch in clear tones floated Avon’s latest 
sion, a combination of 
y-made music and home- 
words, “‘The Flagpole 
ody”: 


re’s only one thing wrong— 
mt play ball; 

im sit and sing, 

ream most anything, 

| IT can’t come down. 


Chorus 


en the sun goes down and 
the moon comes up, 

1 stay put, 

ill the tenth day round, 

in Pll come down; 

hat’s the flagpole melody. 


on the dawn, it comes, 
tad folks gather round, 

jm sit and eat 

ind shake my feet, 

| IT won’t come down. 


Il of the “‘sits,” naturally, 
'» not successful. For ex- 
lle, The Evening Sun of 
just 6 tells us: 


| 
lhe ‘‘grit and stamina’’ so 
intial, according to Mayor 
poing, “‘in the great 
pele of life,” got on the 
Jes of Johnny Sudhop’s 
her. 

id another flagpole-sitter 
the dust. 
he old pioneer spirit of 
i America,’ with which 
Mayor has dignified the 
sitting profession, also got 
re the skin of Charles Wilson’s mother. 
nm. to earth, too. 
-anny, eight years old, had been up since August 2 on a pole 
md his home at 5 South Hilton Street. Until yesterday 
tec Lewis had been sitting on the same pole with him. But 
mr’s mother decided to go to Cambridge yesterday, and she 
ced to take Oliver with her. So down he came. 
aen to-day Johnny’s mother began to worry about him. 

was beginning to get on her nerves up there,” it was ex- 
sed at the Sudhop home. And finally she called him down. 
ae second sitter to alight to-day was Charles Wilson, fourteen 
s old, of 1717 West North Avenue. He had gone aloft 
day afternoon. But the ironing-board on which he had 
ed to sleep proved to be uncomfortably short. He didn’t 
» at all last night, and this morning his mother signaled to 
‘to descend. 
ephen Jarmosh, Ben Hess, John Baumgartner, Jimmy 
pney, Tanky Little, Charles Ruppert and Noots Ruppert 
uy wrote from Colgate as follows: 
All us boys just know you can’t be knowing that Bill Rup- 
one of your ‘Evening Sun Service Club’ sub-carriers 1s on 

bf an eighteen-foot ‘flagpole,’ and has been since Thursday, 
ast 1,2:30P.M.! What’ll we do about him? He just won’t 
» down, to go swimming or nothing! He says he’s going to 
‘up there fifteen days! Just think of it—fifteen days, no 
i:ming and no paper delivering. He’s got a sub, but, anyhow, 
; missing things.” 


Courtesy of the Baltimvre Sun 


“EVERYTHING IS PIP!” 


And Charles came 


the moment of writing, with the situation changing daily, 
hourly, it is impossible for us to do more, beyond announcing 
rst two champions, than present a few dramatic moments of 
pageant, Feminism asserted itself early, 7'he Sun tells us, 
t Ruth McCruden, ten, mounted the top of a twenty-five- 


ypole in her back yard. Reading on: 


So announced ten-year-old Ruth McCruden, the first girl sitter, from 
the top of her lofty perch. 
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Every preparation was made for her to do her sitting in the 
approved fashion. A tent, to house her,boy friends during the 
nights, was erected at the foot of the pole. The skyward end of 
her perch had every modern appliance, perfected since the ten- 
day sit of the recently crowned champion. There were a re- 
clining board and an electric light. 

Ruth began her record-breaking attempt by dining frequently 
on ice-cream and combing her hair in spare moments. The 
only thing she dreaded was thunder-storms, but if any should 
come—well, they wouldn’t stop her, she said. She’d show the 
world and a few of her uppish boy friends what a girl can do, she 

declared. 


But presently Ruth had a 
rival of her own sex, Dorothy 
Staylor, thirteen. Says The 
Sun further: 


Dorothy climbed a seven- 
teen-foot pole for a seventeen- 
day stay. She took the fol- 
lowing articles aloft: 

Two pillows and a blanket, a 
tent and an electric light, so 
rigged that she could have it 
inside or outside the tent; a 
sweater, cap, silk searf, rain- 
coat, umbrella, a belt to keep 
her from falling, a copy of a 
magazine, ‘‘Robbin Hollow,” 
and ‘“‘Judy’s Perfect Day”’ 
from the Pratt Library, and 
a bucket to pull up things. 

Dorothy said she would 
have a radio on the pole with 
her. ce 

If Dorothy stays aloft for 
fifteen days, ‘‘Mom”’ says she 
will have a band for her. Boy 
friends have sent up chewing- 
gum, candy, and pennies. 


But presently the juvenile 
flagpole-sitting fraternity was 
seriously disturbed over a 
question of ethics, which The 
Sun explains thus: 


If any one can be found to 
act as supreme arbiter of the 
Lofty Squatters’ Equity Union, 
some of Baltimore’s would-be 
champions may find themselves disqualified through failure to 
promote the professional dignity of thelx occupation. The 
situation has been complicated into the problem of when is a 
flagpole-sitter not sitting on a flagpole. 

Luxury and flagpole-sitting just don’t go together,’ is the view 
some take, while on the other hand, the answer is, ‘‘Why not, 
just so long as they continue to sit?” 

Mrs. Rebecca MceCruden, mother of ten-year-old Ruth, de- 
cided to investigate the tremendous subject of flagpole-sitting 
tor her satisfaction. Mrs. MceCruden was stirred over the re- 
ports that Dorothy Staylor, thirteen, had cushions, a back-rest, 
a radio, and all the comforts of a young lady’s boudoir on her 
pole in the rear of 1230 Light Street. 

Ruth has none of these things, not even a shelter over the top, 
and Mrs. McCruden announced her belief that Ruth had the 
makings of an honest-to-goodness champion, and had not 
sought the pampered, easy method of besting ‘‘ Azie” Foreman’s 
juvenile record. 

After a visit to the flagpole of her daughter’s feminine rival 
for sitting honors, Mrs. McCruden declared that ‘‘ Ruth is sitting 
on a regular pole, and not on a divan fifteen feet in the air.” 

And. sure enough, Ruth was sitting on a regular pole, but 
even the hearty words of encouragement given her by none 
other than the Mayor of Baltimore failed to stir her to any 
enthusiasm. She told Mayor Broening she was going to beat 
‘« Azie’s”’ record, and that was all. 

“Tf you get lonely up there,” the Mayor advised, ‘‘get some of 
your boy friends to come up and keep you company.” 

‘All right,’’ said Ruth. 

The Mayor then signed Ruth’s autograph album, and over 
his name wrote the following words: 

“With best wishes. Have courage, determination, and re- 
member that stamina and grit are essential in the great struggle 
of life.” 

The Mayor announced his interest in the safety of the flagpole 
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sitters. He tested wire supports, and told Ruth’s backers there 
was no danger of the pole falling. 

Down in South Baltimore, Dorothy lolled atop her com- 
fortable pole, and grinned to an admiring host of neighborhood 
juveniles whose mothers will not permit them to ascend for the 
glory of being ‘‘the champ.” Dorothy had her radio going full 
blast, and announced that she had suffered no hardship so far. 
She didn’t seem particularly interested in the question of fiag- 
pole et hies. 


‘“[’m sitting anyway,” she asserted. 


Turning again to The Evening Sun, we find more dissonance 


and discord creeping into the flagpole melody. Some of the 


harsh notes follow: 


‘““Why hasn’t Mayor Broen- 
ing been down in South Balti- 
more?” 

“That Staylor girl — she 
couldn’t fall off if she wanted 
tows 

“Why 
send Gus 
breakfast?” 

And all the while the vol- 
ume of flagpole sitters was in- 
creasing, two new names having 
been inseribed upon the roll of 
—well, two new names hay- 
ing been inseribed upon the 
roll. 

The complaint that the 
Mayor was playing favorites 
came from a next-door neigh- 
bor of Miss Dorothy Staylor. 
It went something like this: 

““He’s spending too much 
time out on Pall Mall Road. 
He doesn’t seem to know that 
South Baltimore’s on the map. 
And why doesn’t this girl get 
better write-ups? She’s got 
erit. And she hasn’t got any 
more comforts than a lot of 
the other kids that are on 
poles.” 

Dorothy, who had been re- 
clining upon an aerial divan 
with a radio at her elbow, 
abandoned the cushions of her 
couch and eame down to 
hard wood. But that didn’t 
sult Mrs. James Jones, the 
mother of Jimmy Jones. 

‘She has entirely too easy a 
time of it,’ Mrs. Jones declared. 
fall out.” 

Mrs. Jones added that she didn’t know when Jimmie was 
coming down, but that she hoped it would be soon. She said he 
didn’t seem to be minding it much, but that she was about to 
break beneath the strain. 

““T’ve been up for eight nights now,” she said. ‘‘And when 
you’ve gone for eight nights without any sleep, you feel ‘it. 
T just can’t go to bed and leave him up out there alone. He’s 
an only child, and I just have to stay up.” 

The proprietor of a lunchroom on Twenty-seventh Street, near 
Sisson Street, who is serving as observer in the sit of August 
Graves, brought up the question of food. 

After reporting that he could see Gus’s feet sticking from 
underneath the covers, he asked why some one didn’t get big- 
hearted and send Gus a nice hot breakfast. 

Melvin Floyd, Catonsville sitter, wrote the following letter to 
the editor of The Evening Sun: 

DBar SIR: 

Yam a jr. flagpole sitter which started August 6 at 9:30 
A.M. I have three witnesses, my brother and two other friends. 
I would like to know the rules of a jr. flagpole sitter. I 
would like to get the rules as soon as possible. 

Yours truly, 
Metvin L. Fioyvp. 


doesn’t 
Graves 


some one 
a good 


Courtesy of the Baltimore Sun 


““Tt’s impossible for her to 


? 


Another general impression ‘‘rampant throughout the flag- 
pole-sitting sections was that this sitter or that sitter wasn’t 
getting enough publicity.” Reading on: 


The Pikesville police were genuinely indignant about the 
casual manner in which the sit of Ralph Knott, at Montrose 
Avenue, has been treated by the daily press. 


“I’M SITTING, ANYWAY” 


Retorted Dorothy Staylor, thirteen, when detractors claimed that she 
had so many luxuries on top of her pole that itwas really a divan in the air. 


‘He deserves a better write-up,” they declared. 

“Youre missing a good story out here,” declared backers 
Harry Jeffery, who is on a thirty-foot pole at 3137 Virgi 
Avenue. ‘‘Why don’t you send out and get some pictures 
him? He’s sitting on the highest pole in town, and he’s rea 
sitting, too.’ 

William Wentworth, who is six hours sitting behind Jim) 
Jones, was the host at a pole party. Avon Foreman, the si 
crowned king of all the pole-sitters, was the guest of honor. | 

Avon advised William not to stay up on his pole fifteen da} 
as William planned, because, the champ said, the contem| 
might get sick. 

Next season, Avon announced, he is going to go back up | 
the hickory stick in the be! 
yard of his home at 5%) 
Ethelbert Avenue, throw 
ironing-board overboard 3) 
make it a strictly sitting} 
that will challenge all recor 


There was mourning am} 
the sitters, as well as dis) 
nance, The Sun continues, t} 
ing of the loss suffered by «| 
of the ‘leading exponents } 
the sedentary art’’: 


Some ruthless, conscien} 
less person filehed the choice} 


while she was busily engag} 
in bringing the fairer sex to } 
fore in the race for the juver! 
squatter championship. S| 

And what good is the cha’ 
pion title, even if she is s} 
cessful in wresting the cro 
from the brow of the pionef 
ing ‘‘Azie’”’ Foreman, withy| 
the autograph of Mayor Bro} 
ing to attest his recognition! 
her grit and stamina? | 

The Mayor’s flowing sig) 
ture led the missing page. | 
was there affixt on the oceas| 
of his journey to Ruth’s {bz 
yard to urge the equal-rig/ 
sitter to ‘Shave courage.” | 

In the hour of her berea} 
ment Ruth turned for conse} 
tion to the réle of comfort 
She penned a brief note } 
Albert Boschke, sevente 
year-old baker boy stowaway on the Graf Zeppelin on its fliy 
to America from Friedrichshafen, who was held pending | 
portation, proceedings. 

“Dear Albert,’’ the note read, ‘‘I am sorry you are not cell 
the reception you deserve, as you have nerve. Altho you he 
done wrong, you have got what our Mayor told us to have, a! 
that’s courage. Wishing you better luck next time.” 

The letter was accompanied by $2 from Ruth’s donation b 

In other parts of the realm of sitting, the cycle of events mi 
tained a steady course. Three new candidates shinnied | 
poles, one toppled out of a tree and his arm was broken, a 
nineteen others, including two females, just sat. 

The list of those in the running would be one name > | 
except for the fact that James Wittee, ten, just about an 
after pressing into service a tree in back of his home, 
Eagle Street, lost his balance and fell. 


1 


The donation box referred to above was an important fea’ 
of nearly every ‘‘sit.”” The box, 


gratified spectators. Ruth, according to The Evening 8 
collected $22 in nine days. Reading on of the ‘‘ box-office” | 
of others: 


The box receipts of her sit were exceeded only by tho 
ported by James Stanton, who reported that he had taker 
$40 in seven days. h 

The next person in line was William Vettle, who said he 
received $20 for eight days of sitting. 

Harold Schamel reported that he had taken in $16. Har 
and Ruth have both enjoyed the patronage of Mayor Wa 
F. Broening during their sits. 
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ies Will it weaken? 


birst-year feel! 


will its surge of | 


power survive ? 


iave them for at least 30,000 
niles by using the New Mobiloil. 


| 
“hen we tell you that regular use of the 
(ew Mobiloil plus common-sense care will 
ep your engine’s first-year feel for 30,000 
iiles we are making a conservative statement 
ased on some startling test results. Actually 
‘obiloil has kept the first-year feel in many 


agines for more than twice that mileage. 


After thousands of miles of laboratory and 
aad tests we are also willing to say this: the 
ew Mobiloil will help your engine develop 
ore power than other oils of equal viscosity 
ad give you 20% less oil consumption at 


the New 


Mobiloil 


high speed than you get with other oils 
generally sold for the same motor. 

And it is an established engineering fact 
that the oil which lasts longest and stands up 
best at high speed is the oil which lubricates 
best at any speed. 

Keep your engine’s first-year feel with the 
New Mobiloil — the latest contribution to 
motorists from the world’s oldest and largest 
specialists in lubrication. 


VACUUM OIL COMPANY 
Makers of high quality lubricants for all types of machinery 
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“GENERAL CHAN” FROM 


HE MACHINE-GUNS CRACKLED 
the rival fighting planes. Suddenly 
black before the eyes of the American aviator, flying 
Altho he could not 
There was 


viciously from 


everything went 


for France in the Lafayette Eseadrille in 1916. 
see, he continued to fire wildly at his German foe. 
a terrible pain in his mouth. He put his hand to his face and 
found it wet with blood. The back of his neck was tortured with 
agonizing pains. When he tried to move his jaws he found 
that his mouth was full of loose teeth. A bullet had entered the 
right side of his mouth and passed out at 
the left side of his neck. Now he could see 
but he could not see the German 

Hé did not eare. He forgot the 
His one thought was to get back to 


again, 
plane. 
war. 
his flying field, many miles behind the lines, 
before he bled to death or fainted in the 
He made it. 
False teeth 


air and crashed to earth. 
He recovered from his wound. 
replaced the real ones that had been shot 
3ut before he had these substitutes 
he was flying again. ‘‘I decided that a few 
teeth more or less didn’t affect an aviator’s 
technique at all,” says Lieut. Bert Hall in 
“One Man’s War” (Henry Holt), a narra- 
tive of the World War, made from his diaries 
by himself and Lieut. John J. Niles. 
That is an apparently accurate observa- 
tion, for aviation’s first great soldier of 
fortune, as the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
ealls Lieutenant Hall, only recently flew 
himself into the civil war in China, a 
Chinese name and a generalship in the 
Chinese Nationalist Army.  ‘‘General 
Chan’’ he became, and head of the Nation- 
alist air foree. ‘‘General Chan’s”’ 
history of this exploit came to America in 
three brief notes. In The Post-Dispatch 
we read that Lieutenant Niles had word 
from him that he was in Paris, buying 
planes for China. Then came a note from 
Moscow, ‘““On my way flying to China. 
Regards. Bert.’’ And finally came the last 
ehapter, Lieutenant Niles tells us. Just a 
few words. ‘‘War off temporarily. Sorry.” 
He was on his way to Manila and new ad- 
ventures not yet recorded. After Lieuten- 
ants Halland Niles wrote “One Man’s War,” 
the former eased himself into the Chinese 
trouble thus, as The Post-Dispatch tells us: 


away. 


own 


World War. 


Lieutenant Hall sailed for distant lands. He went to Japan, 
where he became interested in an aeronautical project. But, 
wherever there is a good war on, Bert Hall is apt to be found in 
the vicinity. The fighting in China drew Hall like a magnet. 

When the Nationalist Government realized the qualifications 
of the aviator who offered his services, they weleomed him with 
open arms. He was promptly commissioned ‘‘General Chan,” 
and given a free hand to create an air service. With railroad 
transportation in China almost non-existent, particularly in war- 
time, communication by air is essential to military operations, 
not to mention the value of aerial observation during a battle. 
There are a few Western-trained aviators in China, but only a 
few. And the equipment, what there is of it, is antique and al- 
most worthless. General Chan’s job was thus not only to make 
aviators out of a number of Chinese, but also to get them the 
necessary ships. It was a gesture typical of Bert Hall. He’ll 
run any risk for the privilege of*risking his life. A born fighter. 


3ut Hall comes honestly by his passion for adventuring. 
Glance for a moment at his father in Higginsville. The Post-Dis- 
patch tells us of the senior Hall: 


He is an old man now, but he does not wonder at the surprizing 
exploits of his son, for he, too, was a daredevil adventurer in his 


Photograph from ‘‘One Man’s War’’ (Henry Holt) 


“GENERAL CHAN” 


Lieutenant Hall, as he appeared during the 
He is wearing an engineer’s 
uniform. 


HIGGINSVILLE, MISSOURL 


day. He fought through the Civil War, and when that endei| 
hurried down to Mexico to amuse himself with the fighting ove| 
Maximilian and Carlotta. Bert Hall is just carrying on wher 
the old man left off. He’s just a chip off the old block—with al] 
modern improvements. 

Bert Hall was born in Bowling Green, Kentucky, and while || 
child moved with his family to Higginsyille, Missouri. The tale} 
of adventure which he heard from his fathey made him eager fo} 
adventure on his own, and he began his wanderings by workin} 
on the Mississippi steamboats. He roamed about, became a} 
automobile racer and, finally, in 1910, found himself in Franee} 
where he met Henri and Maurice Farman} 
and through them became interested 1] 
flying. In those day; flying an airplan| 
was a genuinely hazardous stunt, which un} 
doubtedly accounts for the fact that Hal] 
became an enthusiast. After meetinj} 
Blériot, and learning the technique of fly} 
ing a ‘‘tractor’’ instead of a ‘‘pusher”’ air} 
plane, Bert) Hall found himself an accom) 
plished aviator, itching for a chance ti} 
display his skill. 


ieee 


Abdul Hamid, Sultan of Turkey, wat 
then engaged in a row with Bulgaria. Hy) 
had heard something about the advantage | 
of arming his forces with flying eyes. Hi) 
wanted an air force. And he was willinj| 


Hall and his French mechanic, Andri 
Pierce, signed up with the Turks to fly 
reconnoiter, and to signal the artillery 
batteries when they were wide of thei} 
targets. From February 16, 19138, to thy 
middle of April, Hall did service for t 
Turks, was, in fact, the Turkish air foree! 
But the Turks began to welsh a bit on thei’ 
contract, and when the $100 per day ha«| 
diminished to half that sum, Hall and hij) 
mechanic flew away one day to Roumania| 

There Hall met Bulgarian agents anc 
began to reconnoiter for the Bulgars on th: 
same terms for which he had served thi) 
Turks. Hall was such a good aviator thai 
he made flying look like a get-rich-quill 
graft. The Bulgars began to think that hi 
was getting too much money for his ser) 
vices, and, like the Turks, they began to cu’ 
down on his pay. Hall was again about tc 
fly away, but the Bulgars guessed his i a 
tentions, arrested him, threw him in j 
and ordered him to be shot on the following 
morning. 


HIMSELF | 
5 

Here let us turn aside for a moment t 
‘““General Chan’s”’ own thrilling account oi 

his escape from this predicament in ‘‘One Man’s War.” 


had begun to be dissatisfied with his Bulgarian corinection, 
we have already seen. Then, he tells us: 


I had had news that the Turks were anxious to take us back 
so like a fool I packed up and was about to start back to the 
Turkish lines. But I never got off the ground. The Bulgarians 
arrested me. 

From the improvised hangar, where they captured me, I wa 
taken to the most terrible jail I have ever seen. It was a one- 
room affair—stone walls, no light, very little new air, and a 
seething mob of prisoners—some just ordinary garrison prisoners 
some captured Turks, some accused of being spies, like myself. 
and, like myself, awaiting execution at the very next sunrise. __ 

It was just sundown when they closed that jail-house door on 
me. Food was served a short while after that. They brought in 
two big pans, one on top of the other. The top pan contained 
barley soup with hunks of bread floating around in it, and the 
under pan contained a hashed-up mixture of vegetables, mostly 
beets. I can remember that dinner as if it were yesterday. How 
those prisoners ate! They just went to it with their hands. 
the stronger ones edging in first and the weaker ones get 
what was left. The remaining drops of soup were licked up by 


OW would you 
| feel if you could 


not read the news © 1929 M. L. 4. Co. 


(i magazines, books, 


\ 
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skmey mountoneeytacete: Jo may surprise you - to 
learn that the majority of 
illiterate persons in the 


> ts 
if pemeeue news “Thank God! At last I'll United States are native 


etters, not even a danger be able to read and write.” born — more than three 


bign Of a warning notice? 
Somewhere near you is a grown person groping 


in the dark, in many ways helpless as a child, 


because he cannot read or write. You can 
oring sunlight into his darkened life. More 
than that, you may be the means of bringing 
nim better health — even of saving his life. 


oday he cannot read messages on disease 
prevention. He does not know, unless some- 
pne tells him, the important rules of 
écalth or how to keep his family from 
aaving diphtheria, smallpox, or typhoid 
yet. These and other preventable dis- 
nases often make illiterate localities their 
weeding places and thus endanger the 
eealth of the educated, despite all their 
recautions. 


Yerhaps you share the mistaken belief that 
t is impossible to teach grown-up illiter- 
‘tes how to read and write and that they 
re content to be illiterate. 


ret the confidence of an illiterate and ask 
iim if he would like to be able to read and 
yrite. Tell him he can learn to write his 
ame in 30 minutes and learn to read ina 
ew months. In all probability his eager 
esponse will amaze you. 


‘REDERICK H. ECKER, PRESIDENT Ve 


million illiterate Ameri- 

cans. Many of them have 
never had a chance to learn and do not know 
where to look for instruction. 


Illiterates are not hard to find—a servant, a farm- 
hand, an employee in your own or your neigh- 
bor’s shop, a laundress, a deliveryman, a laborer 
in your neighborhood. 


There are more than 5,000,000 men and 
women in the United States who cannot 
read health messages concerning sanita- 
tion and prevention of disease—more than - 
400,000 of them are in the State of New 
York, more than 300,000 in Pennsylvania, 
about 150,000 in Massachusetts. You can 
find them in every State of the Union—in 
cities, in towns and in country districts. 


Will you give someone a present that he 
would not exchange for hundreds of dollars 
—the ability to read and write—a present 
which costs you nothing? 


Find your illiterate. If you will help him 
to learn to read and write, the Metropoli- 
tan Life Insurance Company will send you, 
free of cost, grooved writing pads and 
illustrated lessons for beginners. 


Ask for Booklet 99-L. 


ETROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


ONE MADISON AvE., New York, N. Y. 
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PERSONAL GLIMPSES 


Continued 


men. on all fours like dogs. After the food 
had been eaten, the guards brought in a 
tank of water. It was lukewarm and very 
stale, but I drank as much as I could hold, 
so as to extend my stomach and thereby 


forget some of my hunger. 


in progress. 


shots” 
when Hall was ealled outside. 


| 


as a result, he says: 


| I was allowed to say afew words. First, | credited with bringing down nine enemyj 
' they asked me where my mechanic was. | planes. He believes that he actuall 
/ I told them I didn’t know. Then they brought down twenty planes, but. since 
a | | asked me who I was, what I was, how many of his combats were not under ob4 
re / came to be there. But the decision had | servation, he was not officially credited witht 
; already been made. They told me rather | that number. Five victories ranked a flyer) 
; calmly that I would be shot at sun-up. I | ag an ace. 


would be permitted to send any messages 
They could not guarantee that 
the messages would be delivered, for, of 
course, there was a war going on and all 


I liked. 


d 
/ 
/ 


that. 
ieee THE WORLD'S |") 


a mystery to me. 
FINEST GAME DESERVES pendable up to this time. 
i money we had collected. 


THE WORLD’S FINEST BALL 


a 


THE IMPORTED “BLACK” 


DUNLOP 


meshed or dimpled 
marked 


ONE DOLLAR 


and Carlotta. 


an immediate departure. There was 


preparation necessary. 


MW 


hy 


It was not very far away. 
followed the first. 
executed. 


LM 


Yi 


MOM 


Yi 


quite a lot of money. 


fellows. 


wttwW” 


etl 


ing to The Post-Dispatch. 


It was avery profitable venture, and 


Then came the World War: 
With a number of other Americans 


 s 


SSF 


front. 


Flying Corps. 


& 
HS 


Outside a drumhead court-martial was 
From time to time, ‘‘the 
cuards would come in and inform a prisoner 
that he had been found guilty; that he 
would be shot at sun-up, or put to hard 
labor, which was perhaps worse than being 
It must have been near midnight 
His ease 


was one of considerable importance, and 


The disappearance of Pierce was rather 
He had been so de- 
But now he was 
gone—and he was carrying half of the 
I went over and 
over all the schemes I could trump up, 
but there seemed to be no way out. It was 
the firing-squad in the morning! And then ; 
I’d never see Higginsville, Missouri, again, | French unit with which he had origina a 
and my father, who had fought all through 7 
the Civil War and, later, when the Confeder- 
acy was washed out, joined Maximilian. 


Long after I had given up hope (in fact, 
it was past midnight), two guards with an | great difficulty he got out of the country 


officer came in and told me to prepare for 


I left at once. 
André Pierce had bought my liberty with | helped the General’s wife to smuggle 
part of the money he was carrying. Several 
hours later, as André was spinning the 
propeller on my plane, so the motor would 
be started and warmed up with the first 


full daylight, I heard a burst of rifle fire. 
Five volleys 


Six. men had been 
I would have been the seventh, 


but for the quick thinking and the de- 


pendability of my mechanic. It cost us 
The Bulgarian | Medaille Militaire and Croix de Guerre 


officers who released me were avaricious 


Hall then began to barnstorm over 
Kurope as a stunt aviator, we read, return- 
He gave ex- 
hibition flights in Roumania and in Russia. 
“the 
summer of 1914 found him in Paris, earn- 
estly engaged in spending the proceeds.”’ 


promptly enlisted in the Foreign Legion, 
and in a short time found himself at the 
He saw active service in the front- 
line trenches, and in December, 1914, his 
name was put on the roster of the French 


As an aviator, Bert Hall became an out- 


standing American ace. He served with 
the French until the Lafayette Kseadrill 
was organized, March 14, 1916, and the 
he became one of the seven. original’ mem 
bers of that famous flying unit. H 
and Bill Thaw are the only two survivor: 
of the original seven. Hall rose to be @ 
lieutenant in the air service, and took pari 
in a number of memorable exploits. One 
of his tasks was to plant spies behind the 
enemy lines. He would take a French spy 
carry him over to some spot behind the 
German, lines and there land him. At ¢ 
time agreed upon he would later land at the 
same spot to pick up the spy. One time 
he took over a spy who was actually in the 
employ of the Germans. When Hal 
landed his plane a second time to pick 
up the spy, he was greeted by a hail of 
machine-gun bullets, and was barely able tc 
escape. If he had been captured he would 
have been shot as a spy himself. 
In addition to balloon busting and bomb- 
ing forays, Hall participated in more than 
forty fights in the air. He was officiall 


When the Lafayette Escadrille was to be} 
incorporated into the United States flying 
service, after we had entered the war, Hall 


transferred back again into the Frenehi 
flying corps, we learn, pursuing the ae 


count: 


His closest friends in the escadrille had 
been killed off, and altho he was offered 
captaincy in the American unit, he pre- 

ferred to rejoin his remaining friends in the) 


served. 
Shortly afterwards he was sent on a 


important diplomatic mission by t 
French into Russia, and was there durin 
the outbreak of the revolution. Witl 


at the same time serving as unofficial es 
no | cort to the wife of a Russian general, wh 
was fleeing from the revolution. 


fortune in platinum and jewels out of the 
country. 

After his strange adventures in Russia, 
he returned again to France, and shor 
before the war ended was commissioned 
make a film deseribing the war in the ai 
and bring it to the United States for propa: 
ganda. purposes. “ _ 

Lieutenant Hall was decorated seven 
times, receiving the Cross of St. Georg 


three. palms, the British Distinguished Co 
duct- Medal, the Cross of St. Viladim 
Vertu Militaire, and the Cross of St. 
Stanislaus, for bombing the palace at Sofia 
at a time when it was occupied by the K 
ser. The only important member of t 
Allies which didn’t decorate him was the 
United States, altho he was offered 2 
captaincy in the American air force. 
Now, after twenty years of adventuring 
in an airplane, Bert Hall is engaged in hi 
greatest adventure. What the end of the 
story will be, no one can guess. Hall 
close to fifty years of age now, and a mat 
engaged in such hazardous work can’t 
on tempting fate indefinitely. But wh 
ever happens, he has already earned hi 
rank with the greatest of American soldiers 
of fortune. It isn’t every day that a chap 
from Higginsville, Missouri, manages t 
become a General in the Chinese Army. — 


Hall 
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large or small, 
O matter what car you drive, rg 
Bion you change from single balloons i 
the Dual-Balloon you have changed to the Bee 
in riding comfort, safety and big mileage econo ‘E 


testis Lists 


“Canal scene in Holland’ Painted by Walter Kletr, for The General Tire and Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio. 


ee) A 


-goes a long way to make-friends 


THE JAPANESE CORMORANTS THAT LAND THE FISH 


CHI, THE BOSS FISHER, was both terribly, terribly 
hurt and terribly, terribly angry. He protested and ges- 
ticulated, ruffling his feathers and flapping his wings, to 

the consternation of his assistants and the amusement of the 
““Tfi, you, Number Three!’’ he screamed in his bird 
language. ‘‘Getawayfrom 
there! I come first, and 
don’t you forget it! It’s 
not your turn until after 
Number Two.’ He was 
“a solemn, grizzled old 
fellow with a pompous, 
noli-me-tangere air almost 
worthy of a Lord Mayor.” 
He fussed around among 
his corps of fishers, putting 
them in order, roundly 
snubbing the presumptu- 
ous Number Three into 
his place. 

When that was done, 
Ichi consented to be taken 
into the boat—first, as be- 
fitted his years and rank. 
He tock his post of honor 
at the very tip of the 
eraft. His helpers, taken 
from the water, settled 
themselves in order on the 
gunwales. 

Ichi and his erew could 
not be greater sticklers 
for precedence if they were 
members of the diplo- 
matic corps in Washing- 
ton. <As it is, we learn 
from Dr. E. W. Gudger of the American Museum of Natural 
History, who writes in The Scientific Monthly, they are cormo- 
rants, employed as fishers in some rivers in Japan, by the 
natives. Dr. Gudger quotes some 
eraphic observations from an 
article by Major-General Palmer 
in the London Times. Ichi, we 
learn, is always the name of the 
leader of a band of these trained 
birds. General Palmer’s descrip- 
tive article, says Dr. Guager, gives 
the reader an excellent idea of 
this combined sport and _ busi- 
“Equally clear is Palmer’s 
circumstantial account of the 
training and behavior of the 
birds.” The General writes, ac- 
cording to Dr. Gudger: 


onlookers. 


ie 


Photograph by Dr. H. M. Smith 


ICHI LORDS IT ALONE 


A Number One cormorant, or Ichi- 
Ban, in all the majesty of his whale- 
bone harness and line. 


ness. 


As for the cormorants, they 
are trained when quite young, 
being eaught in winter with bird- 
lime, on the coasts of the neigh- 
boring Owari Gulf, at their first 
emigration southward from the 
summer haunts of the species on 
the northern seaboard of Japan. 
Once trained, they work well up 
to fifteen, often up to nineteen or 


Photograph by courtesy of the Gifu Municipal Office 


PRECEDENCE RULES FISHING BIRDS NO LESS THAN THE DIPLOMATIC CORPS 


Behold Ichi-Ban proudly holding his place at the tip of the bow, his aids ranged in order on the gunwales 
The cresset is swung at the bow beside the human chief of operations. 


twenty years of age; and, tho their keep in winter bears hardly 
on the masters, they are very precious and profitable hunters 
during the five months’ season, and well deserve the great care 
that is lavished upon them. From four to eight good-sized fish, 
for example, is the fair result of a single excursion for one bird, 
which corresponds with an average of about 150 fish per cor- 
morant per hour, or 450 for the three hours occupied in drifting 
down the whole course. Every bird in a flock has and knows ~ 
its number; and one of the funniest things about them is the | 
ouick-witted jealousy with which they invariably insist, by all — 
that cormorant language and pantomimie protest can do, on 
due observance of the recognized rights belonging to their { 
individual numbers. Number One, or /chi, is the doyen of the ¥ 
corps, the senior in years as well as rank. His colleagues, | 
according to their age, come after him in numerical order, 
Ichi is the last to be put into the water and the first to be taken 
out, the first to be fed, and the last to enter the baskets in which, | 
when work is over, the birds are carried from the boats to their 7 
domicile. Jchi, when aboard, has the post of honor at the eyes 
of the boat. : ' 


One of the earliest accounts of fishing with cormorants in 
Japan was written by George Elliott Gregory. Of Gregory’s 
article, Dr. Gudger tells us: 


a a 


He explains that the cormorants are caught on the island of 
Susashima, in Owari, by placing wooden images of them in 
places which they frequent, and by covering the branches of 
the near-by trees with birdlime. One cormorant caught, others jf 
are attracted and in turn are caught. Then Gregory continues, 
as to their use, that: 

““Near the Nagara River are seven houses, the occupants of — 
which are employed in tishing with cormorants. In each of. 
these houses are kept, on an average, sixteen birds. From the - 
first of the fourth month until the end of the eighth month, fish- 
ing in the river Nagara is carried on every night. - The fishermen 
go out in long boats which at their bows are furnished with fire- 
baskets, or cressets. The fish having been attracted by the light — 
from the fires in these, the birds are sent into the water. \ 

‘““The cormorant, after having caught a fish, is drawn into the | 
boat, and, the fish being taken from it, it is sent into the water 
again.” 


Gregory also describes the method of training the cormorants, 
we are told. He writes that: 


From the commencement of the ninth month (October 3) until 
the commencement of the fourth month (May 7) of the follow- 
ing year, the birds are fattened. As above mentioned, the houses 


e 
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America 
Takes Wings 


Half a century before the birth of the air- 
plane industry at Kitty Hawk, experience 
was preparing Whitman & Barnes to be- 
come tool makers for the aviation industry. 


4 


Today, this company is providing builders 
of airplane motors with drills and reamers 
that enable them to speed up production 
without sacrifice of accuracy and fineness 
of manufacture. 


After 78 years devoted to making cutting 
tools, Whitman & Barnes are geared 
to modern tempo—stepping stride for 
stride with the fastest-moving industry 
in the world. 


WHITMAN & BARNES 


DETROIT. MICH. 
Canadian factory: Canadian - Detroit Twist Drill Company, Ltd., Walkerville, Ont. 


TOOL MAKERS FOR 78 YEARS 
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The Pencil 
that Wins 
on Points 


Iv’s the point that counts 
ina lead pencil. Try a Mikado 
pencil to-day. You'll find the 
reasons for adopting it—right 
at your finger tips—-in points 
that are surpassingly smooth, 
strong and durable. 


Mikado is the world’s big- 
gest selling 5c pencil because it 
wins on points. 


Made in 5 degrees from soft to hard by 
The World’s Largest Pencil Factory. 
5c EACH—60c PER DOZEN 
EAGLE PENCIL CO. NEW YORK 


THE YELLOW PENCIL 
____ WITHTHE RED BAND st | 


Ca af MERCIAL ART 
Advertising Art, Layout, Lettering, Design, 
Pen and Ink, Poster, Color, also Fashions & 


Int Decoration. Graduates placed. Individual 
Progress. Day,Eve.,orHomeStudy. Dept. LDC 
COMMERCIAL ART ‘SCHOOL, 116 5. Michigan Ave., De CONMERCIAL ART SCHOOL, 116 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


SKIN -CKIN ABRASIONS — 


are painful and dangerous. Heal 
them quickly and prevent infections with 


Resinol 


JOHNSON’S 
FOOT SOAP 


“MAGIC ON TIRED.TENDER 
SMARTING PERSPIRING FEET 


Cre Ar ALL DruGoistTs 


Eps 


Bers 


saree Siccaras 


—in the roughest waters. This ap- 
palling nausea is unnecessary suf- 
fering. Mothersill’s prevents Travel 
Sickness on your journeys by Sea, 
Train, Auto, Car or Air. 31 
75c. & $1.50 at Drug Stores or direct 
The Mothersill Remedy Co., Ltd. 
New York Montreal 
London 


A 


Z 
g 


25 Years 
\tecapeaptesuaiaE te 
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BEASTS, BIRDS AND TREES 


Continued 


in which cormorants are kept amount to 
seven, possessing a total of about 112 
birds. These are trained in the following 
manner. All the 112 birds are sent off 
together on the River Nagara; the fishermen 
encouraging them to fish by uttering eries 
of ‘“‘Aika! Aika!” The birds dive and 
eateh and eat fish of all sizes (at this time 
their necks and bodies are not tied up); 
after having eaten enough they are driven 
together by help of the boats, none 
ever escaping. Each of the owners then 


| picks out his own birds from the flock, 
recognizing them by their heads, and takes 


them into his boat. Should it happen 
that a bird strays, the fisherman recalls it 
by erying “Ko, ko, ko!”’ at the same time 
holding up a fish, which he gives to it on 
its return. The birds are fed but once a 
day, and in the manner just described. 
Trained birds have a cord tied round their 


Photograpo by courtesy of ibe Gifu Municipal Office 


. 
movement, lets a cord be attached to om 
of itsfeet. This cord, crossing the stomach 
ends at the neck in a ring, destined t 
prevent the passage of a fish down thy 
throat into the stomach. The whole op 
eration of preparing the birds lasts abou 
twenty minutes. 
on a movable crane in front of each boa 
there is lighted a brazier of wood and stra 
which sheds a strong but uneven light ove 
the river. The men are at their posts, a 
the cormorants in the water swim here an 


there, agitated and nervous among the 


burning sparks falling from the braziers. 
There are only four fishermen to a boat} 

The one toward the rear steers and con} 

trols the boat at his will; the second} 


armed with an oar, pushes on the bottom} 
on other boats, or on the rocks in such ¢ 


way as to send the boat in the right diree 
tion. At the two ends, standing in plair 


sight—the one in front almost in the flames 
—each of the two master fishermen directf 
his twelve cormorants, holding the mother} 


cord in which end the twelve small cordi{ 


attached to the birds. | 


“YOU SHOULD HAVE SEEN THE ONE THAT GOT AWAY” 


The feathered fishers, as they stretch their wings, perhaps swap Izaak Walton 


yarns that | 


would put human anglers to shame. 


necks to prevent them from swallowing the 
fish entirely, but they are able to swallow 
small fish notwithstanding. It is not neces- 
sary, if they have been out some time, to 
give them any other food. In the night, 
after having finished fishing in the river, 
should any of the birds evidently still be 
hungry, they are fed with fish. After this, 
all the birds are taken to their quarters. 


In the Revue Britannique, continues Dr. 
Gudger, there is another spirited descrip- 
tion of the fishing at Gifu. This article is 
not signed, but is attributed to an Admiral 
Layrle. This writer tells how the fishing 
sometimes becomes a féte, and his account 
differs in some details from others. It 
says, according to the writer in The Scien- 
tific Monthly: 


In each fishing-boat two men begin the 
preparation of the birds. There are 
twenty-four to a boat, in a large cage. 
One of the men pulls out a cormorant by 
the neck, and while he holds it thus sus- 
pended he strokes it, or even tickles it, so 
that the bird, without any resistaner or 


With everything thus in order, says Di 
Gudger, ‘‘the fishing-boats push off ar 
with the birds drift with the current 
closely followed or perhaps preceded by th 
belanterned boat filled with sightseers 
singers, and servants. The music ané 
songs seem to excite the cormorants am 
incite them to their duty.” Resumin 
Admiral Layrle’s description: 


These birds are all old hands at th 
business. The master follows them wit 
his eye and handles the cords in sue 
admirable fashion that they never becom 


While this is being done| 


tangled, in spite of the many evolutions o . 


the birds—an aquatic pack, one might sa 
but docile and attentive. The birds worl 
on in all the noise and light. 


eyes shining, and every time with a fish 
They hurry to get rid of this, that the 
my dive again to take another. 


Another story of the fishing at this 


same place, and ‘‘the best of all the poj 
ular accounts,’ quoted by Dr. Gudger, i 


They switt 
dive, reappear with the head high and the 
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Lower cost fuel oil heating 


OI HEATING 


_ THE NEW JUNIOR MODEL 


L 


(ae —whose famous 
WV oil burners are heating more 
imes by far than any other make 
Announces a new Oil-O-Matic 
nior at a new low price! 

This is the best heating news 
| home owners since Williams 
(fected the first Oil-O-Matic fuel 
(burner more than a decade ago. 
5 your house nine rooms or less? 
liams new Oil-O-Matic Junior 
prs youthe comfort, convenience 
E healthfulness of automatic 
th at an unequalled low price. 


Forget Your Furnace 


lat be a cellar slave another long 
ter. Forget furnace work and 
sry with Oil-O-Matic Junior 
ays on the job. You order out 
sy coal and dusty ashes when 

order in Williams oil heating. 
2a fuel oil, stored in tank (in- 
: or outside), saves you laundry 

cleaning bills—keeps your 
sseé spic and span. Changing 
basement into a recreation 
+ with workshop and playrooms 


_A RADIO 
TREAT 


» your radio to WJZ 
INBC chain stations 


Te = EE ee NY 


WILLIAMS 


Heating at Its Best.” 


adds a useful floor to your home— 
increases its value. 


No Overheating— No Colds 


Williams Oil-O-Matic never over- 
heats your house with wasted fuelas 
do old-fashioned methods—never 
allows a single room to become 
chilly from neglect. An upstairs 
thermostat—you set it, then forget 
it— maintains the temperature you 
prefer! Your doctor will tell you an 
even, unvarying temperature is 
a safeguard to children and adults 
alike. 


-OIL-O-MATIC JUNIOR 
for Small Homes 


For smaller homes, at a reduced 
investment, this new Oil-O-Matic 
Junior gives the same precise and 
exact service asthe famous Williams 
Oil-O-Matic, now heating morethan 
90,000 homes. Oil-O-Matic Junior 
is a smaller burner of the same 
type, and operates in the same way, 
using low cost fuel oil. 


WILLIAMS OIL-O-MATIC HEATING CORP., BLOOMINGTON, ILL. 
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Send for r L. D8 
FREE Book 


Before winter comes—today 
—getallthe facts on this new 
lower cost fuel oil heating for 


WILLIAMS OIL-O-MATIC HEATING CORP., Bloomington, Ill. 


Please send me all the facts on this new low priced Oil-O-Matic 
Junior. Tell me how I can install oil heating in my home by paying 
only a few dollars now. 


glock Eastern Day- your home. Mail the coupon Ue eee ets 
~‘Baving Time each now for complete informa- 

Iday night. Friday tion and details on special e- 

é y Address... 

-sat8:30 Central Day- payment plan. Ask for your 

Time tune in WGN, free copy of this valuable : : 

AGO home owners’ guide, “Oil (CHES ere ore cee: _ State. ; FM tena e 
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kS The Literary Digest for August 31, 1929 
by Mrs. May L. Cochrane. It was published in Asia Magazine. 
Says Dr. Gudger, summarizing her comments: 

The cormorants are caught in the summer and fall with 
birdlime spread on rocks around their haunts. The first caught 
has its eyelids temporarily sewed up to blind it. Seeing it and 


others fly to the rocks and are also caught. 
but the young ones are put in baskets 
Here their eyes are unsewed 


hearing its eries, 
The old ones are set free 
; 


and carried to the fishing-grounds. 


Photograph by courtesy of the authorities of Inuyama 


THE BUSY BIRDS WORK BY NIGHT, AND NO TRADE 


A flaring cresset swung alongside the boat. gives light for the combined business and sport. 


The man in front is handling nine birds. 


and the birdlime washed off, but their wings are clint to prevent 
their flying away. Next, they are taken out in a boat, once a 
day, and (tethered with a cord) are taught to swim alongside 
the boat. If they continue wild, and try to bite their captors, 
their bills are tied up. After a few days (five or six), as they 
get used to their trainers, all their bonds are removed. 

Mrs. Cochrane concludes her interesting account with a very 
pleasing incident in which is recounted the means by which the 
cormorant master keeps up the morale as well as the physical 
health of his feathered helpers: 

‘‘Presently one of the cormorant masters loaded his baskets 
upon a dugout and pushed off. We followed in his wake to a 
quiet cove, where the boats were beached 
and the birds liberated for their daily bath. 
In a bunch they floated over the water, 
ducking and diving for their breakfast of 
minnows and other small fry. Hestasy 
over freedom and contact with their native 
element was exprest in hoarse notes and 
many giddy episodes. The birds flew up 
just to swoop down and ‘skid’ along on 
their tails, with webbed feet well up, 
spread ‘full sail,’ before they alighted to 
swim. Then for an interval they all beat 
the water madly with great sweeps of their 
wings, until the air was filled with fountain 
sprays, glittering in the morning sun. 

“Their surprizing antics delighted me 
for a half-hour. Then Jchi-Ban went 
ashore, and all the other birds followed. 
He chose a dry, open space among the 
bushes, turned his back to the sun, spread 
his wings and fanned them slowly up and 
down. Forming in two lines directly be- 
hind him, all the others imitated his move- 
ments. This solemn rite went on cease- 
lessly and without a sound for at least 
ten minutes, until all feathers were dry. 
When some of the young birds started off 
on a fresh frolic, they had to be forcibly 
persuaded by the patient cormorant master 
to return, but Number One walked quietly 
to his basket and stood waiting to be lifted 
intoit. Apparently he had put aside the fri- 
volities of turbulent youth and now seemed 


UNION PROTESTS 


Cormorants drying their feathers and resting in the sun. 
they are kept while at home or while being transported to and from the fishing-grounds. ~ 


content to sleep away, or blink away, the sunny hours, with a tran= 
quillity and a peace utterly unknown in his wild state. With the 
Siiloboohe of old age he had accepted, in exchange for his loss of 
hazardous freedom, sure food and a basket-home among mankind,’ 
Dr. Nagamichi Kuroda, by imperial edict, went to Gifu early 
in the summer of 1926 to study the fishing there, Dr. Gudger 
Here ‘he apparently stayed some time, for, instead 
he wrote a carefully 


proceeds. 
of describing some particular night’s fishing, 
considered general article dealing with the 
birds and the other apparatus used in the} 


bed 


fishery.”’ Summarizing Dr. Kuroda’s come] 
l 


ments, the writer continues: 


The cormorants are of two kinds: the} 
larger, or Schlegel’s cormorant, which is} 
most used, and also the smaller, or Jap=| 
anese cormorant, called Kawatsu. They 
latter dwells in trees, the former among{ 
rocks. 

When somewhat tamed, they are taken) 
out on a shoal with tame birds to swim} 
about the boats. Presently they begin to} 
follow the example of the trained birds and} 
so take fish for their own food. Since the} 
cormorants are taken during the summer or} 
fall migration, they get several months’ 
training before the opening of the fishing} 
season in the following May. By this timef 
they begin to work independently, but still} . 
fear the fire and the noises. It generally} 
takes from one to two full years of training} 
to make a good fisher. The trainer studies) 
the psychology of his birds and grades) 
them accordingly. 

During the fishing season and also durifia| 
early spring and late fall the keep of the} 
birds presents no problem—they are simply 
taken out on the river and allowed to catch} 
their own provender. This: is called e-gai,} 
or ‘‘feed-keeping fishing.’ During they 
winter the birds are kept in a fowl-room} 
next to the trainer’s house, and Je-gai, or domestic feeding, is 
practised in time of storms and when snow and ice preventy 
resort to the river. j } 

The best birds are four to eight years old, at which time thi 
are worth 140 to 300 yen. Older than eight they begin to slo 
down in their work, tho they can be used up to about fiftee 
years. The birds are brought to the boats in baskets having 
central partition of board, with two “‘intimate’’ (7. e., friendly) 
birds in each half. Sometimes these are male and female, some 


non-friendly quarrel loudly. The night baskets have no partial 
and contain two friendly birds only. 


Photograph by courtesy of the Gifu Municipal Office 


A LITTLE RELAXATION ON SHORE AFTER A HARD DAY 


Near by are the baskets in whic 


. > 
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_A few minutes’ study of this interesting chart 


Helps the Student 
with every subject on his schedule 


‘or general writing, most 
tudents find Mongol No. 2 
pest. Soft enough for fast, 
easy writing; hard enough 
be continuous work with- 
ut frequent re-sharpen- 
ng. 5¢ each, 


Many students, who pre- 
fer a pencil with rounded 
edges, use the Hexaround 
for supreme writing com- 
fort. The Hexaround, 
like the Mongol, is made 
in five degrees, and is 
recommended for the 
same uses. 5¢ each. 


| MONGOL 
edily iden- 
d by the 
tip with 
‘ gold band 


Especially recommended to students who take 
notes at classroom lectures is Mongol No. 1 
(very soft). Writes smoothly, easily, 5¢ each. 


For the young child’s 
first writing and drawing 
lessons—the Black 
Knight. A ‘‘fat’’ easy< 
writing pencil with a soft 
black lead. 5¢ each, 


Wouatever the study, the wrong pencil hinders, the right pencil helps! 


The right pencil is one made to do your particular job supremely 
well. With it you work smoothly, rapidly. Thoughts flow freely. 
Skill grows. You take more pride in your work. 


From the new Eberhard Faber pencil-selection chart you can 
select exactly the type and degree of pencil that will serve 
you best in every task. 


Into the making of this chart has gone a knowledge of 
pencils and pencil use gained in eighty years devoted to 
the manufacture of dependable writing equipment. 
For example, the famous Mongol pencil is made in 
five degrees. The chart tells just which to use for 
each requirement. 


students of the 
und technical arts 
rwing, sketching, 
ining, drafting — 
\iDyke 600 is the 
choice. Van 
| has the strong, 
hiead, the smooth 
wearing quality 
kssential to the 
mg pencil, A rigid 
ction and testing 
fm insures uni- 
ity in all degrees. 
(teen degrees from 
lt (6 B) to hardest 
10¢ each. 


The pencil-selection chart is free to every 
student, every pencil user. Just fill in and 
mail the coupon for your copy. 


EBERHARD FABER PENCIL CO. 
Dept. L-60, 37 Greenpoint Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Please send me free copy of the Eberhard Faber pencil- 
selection chart which will help me select the correct 
type and degree of pencil for each purpose. 


BERHARD FABER 
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e SINEWS OF CIVILIZATION ° 


STEEL. The very word has power! 
Throughout the modern world steel 
is a synonym for strength —for 
security. A mighty river blocks a 
highway—steel spans the flood. A 
crowded city cries for space... steel 
carries buildings to the skies. 
Powerful, adaptable, economical 
steel! It is serving everywhere in 
modern bridges and buildings, large 
and small, bringing speed, safety 
and economy, not only to the erec- 
tion of a structure—but to the 
process of keeping it new. 
A steel building may be 
modernized more easily than 
any other type of fire-resistive 
structure. Floors may be 
added, interiors remodeled 


STRUCTURAL STEEL 


and the new construction made a 
component part of a steel structure 
with a minimum of labor and ex- 
pense. Before you build, know steel! 

The American Institute has pre- 
pared a complete series of non- 
technical pamphlets. Let us send 
you gratis the pamphlet devoted to 
your type of building. Write today. 

The co-operative non-profit service 
organization of the structural steel 
industry of the United States and 
Canada. Correspondence is invited. 
200 Madison Ave., New York 
City. District offices in New 
York, Worcester, Philadel- 
phia, Birmingham, Cleveland, 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Louis, 
Topeka, Dallas,San Francisco. 


CREATED THE SKYSCRAPER 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 


STEEL CONSTRUCTION, 


INC. 


STEEL INSURES STRENGTH AND SECURITY 


4 
j 
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BEASTS, BIRDS AND TREES 


Continued 


A MAN-MADE FOREST THAT THRIVE), 
IN RHODE ISLAND 

NE for the worms, one for the squirrels 

and one for the tree. Three acorn 
were planted at every spot where an cal 
was wanted, and so the trees grew. Nov 
these white oaks are nearly half a century) 
old. They stand on Potowomut hcek] 
near Kast Greenwich, Rhode Island, in } 
man-made forest of nearly 500 acres, wit} 
white pine, Douglas fir, red pine, and Nor} 
way spruce. The forest, Erle Kauffma: 
tells us in American Forests and Fores) 
Life, Washington, is directed by Thoma 
G. Mathewson. It is called Goddard Me} 
morial Park and is under the administra 
tion of the Rhode Island Metropolitar 
Park Commission. Tree-planting on Po} 
towomut Neck began during the lifetime o} 
Thomas P. Ives of Providence, we read} 
Mr. Ives owned the estate before it de| 
seended to his sister, Hope Brown Ives} 
These tirst plantings were wholly orna} 
mental and of single trees, we learn as W 
continue: 


In 1870 the care of the estate passed 
into the hands of Henry G. Russell, a 
Bedford business man, who had marri 
Hope Brown Ives. Mr. Russel! continue 
to plant trees as Mr. Ives had done, bu 
his interest soon grew until he passed fro 
the planting of ornamental trees to actiy 
reforestation of his sandy and_ barrel 
acres. These first forest plantings were 0 I 
white pine, and this is especially signifieam 
because planting of this species contin 
throughout Mr. Russell’s life, and w 
strong factor in later developments. 
first pine plantation covered a little mo 
than two acres, and wild seedlings fro 
near-by pasture served as planting st 
A few years later Mr. Russell brought 
large number of young trees and pla 
them on adjoining acres. Seed of Seco 
Austrian, Corsican, and white pine 
then purchased and planted in a sm 
nursery established on the estate. T 
were never transplanted, however, for birds 
took most of the seed, and the few t 
that sprouted were killed by drought. 

But even more insurmountable obstacle 
were before Mr. Russell in the unfavor: 
soil and location of his plantation. 
soil was extremely ight and sandy, bee 
ing pure sand near the shore line, an 
other places it consisted almost entirely 
gravel. Too, the ground was kept ex 
tionally dry by constant exposure to sé 
winds. Consequently, it was almost 
possible in many cases for the roots of 
young trees to get a good start, and it 
in an effort to build up a soil binde 
these exposed places that Mr. R 
experimented with the ailanthus, 
Chinese “Tree of Heaven.” The 6 
ment was a failure, however, for in # 
shifting sand and exposed to severe wind 
most of the trees were destroyed at 
somewhat early stage. 


Perhaps the most successful forest plane 
ing after the white pine and white oak ¥ 
made with red pine. These ‘‘were fi 
brought to Mr. Russell’s attention BR 
the late Charles Sprague Sargent, wil 


* 


- 


uggested that they be planted on the most 
xposed parts of the estate.” Says Mr. 
<auffman further: 


These succeeded from the start, making 
, quicker growth than the white pine, and a 
ew of these trees now standing in the ex- 
posed regions of Potowomut Neck have 
vell demonstrated the ability of their kind 
o withstand adverse conditions. The 
hestnut, also, was planted with success, 
md the small stand was in splendid condi- 
ion until attacked and killed by the blight 
everal years ago. 

In 1890, more than 24,000 Douglas fir- 
eedlings were brought in from the West, 
he first shipment of this species, so far as 
s known, ever made for planting in the 
Jast. The Douglas fir has produced a 
eautiful stand, and has endured the shade 
ff other trees with considerable success. 
Tnfortunately, this plantation has been 
ffected by a European canker. 

When, after Mr. Russell’s death, Colonel 
oddard took over the administration of 

e estate, plans were made for the perfec- 
on of the forestry project inaugurated 
iy Mr. Russell. The irregular physical 
oundaries of the old plantings, as well as 
e great differences in their condition, 
ind the varying treatment they had re- 
jeived with regard to thinning and under- 
lanting, made this task difficult and of 
jonsiderable opportunity for technical 
kill. It was necessary to complete as 
rell as correct the existing plantations and 
i) make new ones which would add definite 
we and beauty to the entire undertaking. 
oo, there was the problem of joining the 

d and new forests so that in time the for- 
ft park would bear the aspect of a single, 
‘ell-developed scheme. Colonel Goddard 
pealed to his friend, the late Charles 
vague Sargent, and the result was that a 
shnieal forester was employed. Under 
s direction, from 1910 to 1913, more than 
se hundred acres were planted, but not 
ithout difficulty. Shallow, sandy soil, 
Kposure, and winds from the ocean 
roubled the forestry expert as much as 
«ey had troubled Mr. Russell. In addi- 
n, in 1911 and 1912, abnormal summer 
‘eat and winds literally burned up the 
sung trees. Too, a serious grass fire 
susumed hundreds of the seedlings. 
) Notwithstanding these difficulties, 
ilonel Goddard replanted the burned 
ea, and the three years’ effort on the 
hole was productive of very satisfactory 
seults. 


“THE COVER—Glacier National Park is 
ae of the glories of our Western terrain, 
ling in northwestern Montana abutting 
e Canadian boundary. Fifteen hundred 
uare miles comprise practically the scenic 
ilendors of this section, and this is the 
‘ea of the Park. On the Canadian border 
»e land subsides into low hills, on the east 
.e prairie takes possession, while south 
ad west the mountains cease to vie with 
‘ose of the government enclosure. We 
‘ve on the cover, ‘‘Citadel Mountain,” 
1e of the “high spots” of this resort that 
| rapidly making its bid for the world’s 
‘terest. The strong, clashing colors of this 
nd are shown by Adolph Heinze, who first 
ent two months painting the scenery, and 
hibited his results in Chicago, in 1926. 
ae Great Northern Railroad thereafter 
mmissioned him to make twelve paint- 
2s of the entire scope of Glacier Park. 
ae finest effects are at sunrise and sunset, 
| tells us, and it’ will be seen that in one or 
e other guise Citadel Mountain is repre- 
inted, : 


Good Buildings D 
SENT 


Leb ti = 


eserve 


be 


Knobs, fiseiaech ca: lifts and turns 


All different—All important—All authentic in design—all made by Corbin 


OOD! That’s the kind of a house you 

want, isn’t it? And that’s the only kind 
you should expect to build. Why? Well— 
first, because it doesn’t cost any more. Second 
—because a good house lasts. Third—be- 
cause it will never offend your sense of beauty 
and good taste. 
All of which applies to hardware as much as 
it does to roofs. Ifit’s good hardware it won’t 
have to be continually repaired. Therefore, 
its first cost will be your last cost. And be- 


Is “good”? the word that describes the kind 
of a home you want to build? Then let our 
bovklet ‘Good Buildings Deserve Good 
Hardware” help you in choosing Good 
Hardware for your home. Write Dept. L-8. 


cause good hardware serves longer than most 
of us live, it will never have to be replaced. 
You and your children’s children will ap- 
preciate the inherent good looks of Good 
Hardware—Corbin and enjoy its beauty. For 
Good Hardware—Corbin assures visible beauty 
as well as invisible perfection. 


Yes, your new home must be good. One 
word to your architect and contractor-— 
“Corbin”—and you may be sure your hard- 
ware—all of it—will be Good Hardware. 


PHP aor RS LN 


SINCE 1849 
NEW BRITAIN, CONNECTICUT 
The American Hardware Corp., Successor 
New York Chicago Philadelphia 


HOW OUR NEW MONEY AFFECTS CREDITS 


STRANGE NEW FACTOR in the eredit situation, some- 
A thing that has never happened before and probably 
never will again, is the way the ‘‘souvenir value” of our 
new paper money issued in July has been increasing the circula- 
tion of Federal Reserve notes recently and, consequently, has 
been increasing Federal Reserve credits. Thus curiosity affects 
the credit statistics as people are putting the new bills away as 
keepsakes, or carrying them around to show to friends. The 
American Banker, calling attention to this phenomenon, notes 
a recent Federal Reserve Board statement to the effect that: 
The total volume of Reserve Bank credit outstanding showed 
an increase of about $120,000,000 during the four weeks ending 
July 17, the increase being in discounts 
for member banks. Demand for addi- 
tional Reserve Bank credit arose chiefly 
out of a considerable increase in the V 
volume of money in circulation which 
accompanied the issuance of the new 
small-size currency. 


E were crowded in the cabin 
Watching figures on the Board; 
It was midnight on the ocean 
And a tempest loudly roared. 


THE BROKERS TAKE TO THE SEA ; 


HE INAUGURATION of direct ship-to-shore broker-~ 

age service on August 14, by the New York Stock | 

Exchange firm of de Saint-Phalle and Company, on the 
Ile de France, closely followed by M. J. Meehan and Company, | 
on the Berengaria and Leviathan, apparently inspired the parody } 
reprinted on this page—one of many similar columnar efforts 
in prose and verse. To the Philadelphia Inquirer the fact that — 
the broker has taken to the sea is a sign that we are living: in - 
an era of progress. But, it adds, “‘there is danger “that this — 
innovation will rob ocean voyages of their greatest charm, 
which was to get entirely out of reach of the office.” The new 
broker—or, to be more precise, customers’ man—must be a good 
sailor; but, with ’round-the-world air 
traffic in prospect, an additional require- 
ment within the next six months may be 
freedom from air-sickness. In the of- | 
fices already installed on the ships men- § 
tioned above and the France, Paris, § 
Mauretania, and Aquitania, which are | 


It is noted further that the increase of 
$122,000,000 in the volume of Federal 
Reserve note circulation between June 
26 and July 24 roughly parallels the 
$120,000,000 increase in Federal Re- 
serve bank credit. 
Banker comments editorially: 


As The American 


People are carrying more pocket 
money—or, perhaps, more people are 
earrying pocket money—than they were 
a month ago. The housewife has a few 
more bills stuek behind the clock on the 
mantelpiece. All because Uncle Sam 
changed the design of his bank-notes 
and issued a bill that, for the time being 
at least, has what might be ealled a 
“souvenir value.’” 

In 1928, it may be pointed out, 
Federal Reserve note circulation on 


We were watching the quotations 
With a certain sad appeal; 

Some were short in General Motors, 
Some were long on U.S. Steel. 


And, as timidly a tourist 
Took a chance on twenty shares— 
“We are lost!” the Captain shouted, 
As he staggered down the stairs. 


*“T’ve got a tip,’ he faltered, 

“Straight by wireless from the aunt 
Of a fellow who’s related 

To a cousin of Durant.” 


At these awful words we shuddered 
And the stoutest bull grew sick, 

While the brokers eried ‘‘ More margin!”’ 
And the ticker ceased to tick. 


But the Captain’s little daughter 
Said, ‘‘I do not understand— 
Isn’t Morgan on the ocean 


to be equipped later by the two com- | 
panies, the staff, says The Wall Street | 
Journal, will consist of a branch 
manager, two radio operators, and a | 
quotation-board boy. Special radio- 
equipment, we are told, has been in- 
stalled by the Radio-Marine Corpora- 
tion, which transmits all quotations and ~ 
orders in code, thereby insuring abso- 

lute secrecy. The special wireless room | 
is independent of the ship’s wireless | 
service, and is said to be capable of re- 
ceiving continuous quotations on 
hundred stocks. Says the New York — 
World, using the de Saint-Phalle system 
as its model: 


This development has béen hanging 


June 27 stood at $1,604,635,000. In. 
order to take care of the Fourth of July 
holiday and month-end settlement needs, 
on July 3, 1928, circulation had mounted 
to $1,660,1382,000, an increase of nearly 
$55,000,000. But by July 25 the Fed- 
eral Reserve notes in circulation in this country had dropt back 
to $1,606,582,000, practically where they were June 27, the month 
before. Compare this year’s record: 
Federal Reserve notes in circulation: 


June 26...................... $1,658,496,000 
S01 at Sia alles a have 1,736,259,000 
‘i San () eee nee Bee a 1,833,004,000 
Sule 172 32). ct Bh ce A BOT 205000 
Tulye 24h ree Abies totin ae. Seatey SO 403000 


The total of nearly $90,000,000 added to circulation, when the 
new bills were put out, continues to stay out. How much of this 
new money circulation is going te stay out permanently, the 
Federal Reserve System would like to know. While it is out, a 
35 per cent. reserve has to be maintained against it, even tho it be 
ensconced among the family heirlooms or framed on the wall of 
a speak-easy. 

Presumably, remarks the New York Journal of Commerce, 
the excess currency will soon be returned. The incident, how- 
ever, it adds, ‘‘shows how easy it is for monetary and eredit re- 
lationships to be affected by occurrences that have in them an 
element of the unexpected, even the childish. The episode of 
the new bills suggests the need for making careful allowance for 
those incalculable elements in human nature that interfere with 
orderly processes.” 


Just the same as on the Jand?”’ 


—From the Spokane Spokesman-Review. 


fire while the Stock Exchange gave | 
stringent tests to a new secret code. | 
Experts were put to work and tried 
without avail to decipher the code. 
Finally the Stock Exchange decided 
there was no possibility of the quotations 
being picked out of the air by bucket-shop operators or other un= 
authorized persons, who might use them for fraudulent purposes. 

Three radio channels—one to receive continuous quotations, 
the second to transmit orders to New York, and the third to 
receive executions—are available for use. For speed in trans- 
mission of quotations to the Board, a special teletype relay is 
being used. : 

From the New York office radiograms will be coded, giving 
quotations on 100 stocks on each change in price. These mes- 
sages will be sent by private wire to the Radio-Marine station 
in Tuckerton, New Jersey; from Tuckerton ships will be reached 
wherever they are by means of a special channel, using a thirty= 
six-meter wave-length, assuring practically instantaneous con- 
tact, with assurance of secrecy in transmission. 

Two special radio operators aboard the ship will receive these 
coded messages and transmit them as they are received to the 
wire expert of de Saint-Phalle and Company, who will .decode 
the messages and write the quotations on the Board. In @ 
similar way orders will be coded by the wire expert, handed over 
to the wireless operators, transmitted to Tuckerton, and from 
there to the main office. If atmospheric conditions in Tuckerton 
are such that radiograms can not be sent from there, these 
messages will be sent from London to the Portishead station. 
The customers will have to stand radio charges in addition to 
regular brokerage fees. 

Transoceanice brokerage business has been growing to immense 
proportions along with that in this country. But there ha 
been an interlude of uncertainty and inconvenience for speculators 
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--.IT CONTRIBUTES TO THE PROSPERITY OF THE PEOPLE AND TO THE COMFORT AND CONVENIENCE OF LIVING 


aie tele pirone 
erows with the country 


An Advertisement of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


Tue Bell System must march a pace 
ahead of the new civilization on this 
continent, a civilization of better oppor- 
tunity for the average man. The telephone 
contributes to the prosperity of the people 
and adds to the comfort and convenience 
of living. 

It is used by the many. The time and 
money it saves are as important to the 
small business as to the large. The hum- 
blest home depends on it for aid in 
emergency, to run errands, maintain 
friendships. 

It is the aim of the Bell System to 
keep telephone service so good and so 
cheap that it will be used universally to 


make life richer and better. It seeks 
to lead the way in social and business 
growth. It is raising buildings this year 
in more than two hundred cities, adding 
vast mileage to the expanding network 
of cable, and installing new telephones by 
the hundreds of thousands. 

It is spending more than §50 million 
dollars this year—one and one-half times 
the cost of the Panama Canal—for new 
plant and service improvements. This 
program is part of the telephone ideal 
that anyone, anywhere, shall be able 
to talk quickly and at reasonable cost 
with anyone, anywhere else. There is no 
standing still in the Bell System. 


oo 
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—logical center of American aviation— 
has, itis said authoritatively ,the best lighted 
municipal landing field in the United 
States. Two large flood lights now await 
installation to supplement the huge lights 
which already serve. Edison Service, note- 
worthy because of its dependability, 
keeps the field brilliantly illuminated — 
without glare —for safe landing. 


Commonwealth Edison Company 
The Central Station Serving Chicago 


Commonwealth Edison Company has paid 159 con- 
secutive dividends to its stockholders. Send for 1929 
YearBook. Stock listedon The ChicagoStock Exchange. 


Sofiia siete 
by the numbers! 


Count off your corps of office workers; check 
the number of desks and see that each is equip- 
ped with a Vul-Cot wastebasket. Built for service 


—of genuine vulcanized fibre with so 
and bottoms that will not leak ; 
dust or ashes. Guaranteed fora 
full five years not to chip, crack 
or get out of shape. At your sta- 
tioner’s, in olive green, maroon- 
brown and wood grains. Buy 
them by the dozen. 


VUI-COr 


-the national wastebasket 


National Vulcanized Fibre Co, 
Wilmington, Del. 


HOW TO SPEAK IN PUBLIC by Grenville Kleiser 


A practical manual for self-instruction by a master of the subject, 
invaluable for the teacher, minister, business-man._ Contains many 
choice selections for th, 543 5 $1.75; postage l4c. 


Cl 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 


Code of Correct Conduct 


That brilliant guide on social conduct for 
people in every rank of life— 


ETIQUETTE 
By EMILY POST 


“The most complete book on social usage 
that ever grew between two covers. Contains 
712 pages, 6 x 9 inches. There are 24 pages 
about introductions and greetings, 10 about 
street conduct, I2 on conduct at the theatre, 
II on conversation, 23 on cards and visits, 33 on 
invitations, 12 on teas, 61 on dinners, 12 on 
breakfasts and suppers, 26 on balls and dances, 
12 on “the debutante,’’ 12 on matrimonial 
engagements, 39 on preparations for the wedding, 
39 on ‘‘the day of the wedding,”’ 6 on christenings, 
23 on funerals, 58 on letters, 22 on dress, rr on the 
clothes of a gentleman, 34 on the well-appointed 
house, 24 on traveling at home and abroad, 20 on 
Etiquette in Washington and in State Capitals. 

The author is a shining figure in society and 
her charming and popular book is accepted 
everywhere as the authoritative Blue Book of 
Social Usage. Illustrated. 

Cloth, $4, net; flexible leather, $7.50, net; postage, 
i 18c extra. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers 
354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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to protect the skin and scalp 
from contagion and infection Zhe. 


AT ALL DRUGGISTS 


INVESTMENTS AND FINANCE 


Continued 


crossing the ocean. Some have bridged it 
for themselves. In these cases there has 
always been the obstacle of delay in trans- 
mission. The new service will cut the delay 
to a minimum, and make speculation avail- 
able to all passengers with the necessary 
margin. The seafaring world, once monop- 
olized by hard-bitten, tobacco-chewing 
mariners, has had to make room for barbers, 
manicurists, and what not. Now it is to 
have its seagoing customers’ men. 


Other newspapers comment upon the 
fact that the setting up of seagoing 
brokerage offices means ‘‘that the tired 
business man is about to be deprived of 
his last and most secure refuge.’’ As we 
read in the Richmond Times-Dispatch: 


Soon after the advent of the radio, daily 
newspapers were published aboard the 
largest steamships, and recently the radio- 
telephone has enabled the man who does 
not know how to play to keep in daily 
touch with his office; but even these so- 
ealled ‘‘modern conveniences”? were not so 
bad as an honest-to-goodness brokerage 
office. Hereafter ocean travelers, whether 
business men or not, will spend their days 
ina stuffy room—stuffy in spite of the ocean 
—filled with tobacco smoke and vocal ex- 
pressions of elation and dismay, according 
to the movement of the stock ticker. Wives, 
daughters, sweethearts, all will be of no 
consequence in comparison with the steady 
droning of the ticker. More than likely the 
women will join this party also, for since 
the start of the bull market a year ago, 
thousands of women all over the country 
have learned to play stocks on a margin. 


THE SHORT-LIVED SAVINGS ACCOUNT 
HE average life of a savings-bank ac- 
count is not more than seven years, 

according to the Association of Mutual 
Savings Banks. Commenting on this, the 
New York Times finds the conclusion ines- 
capable—‘‘depositors regard the savings- 
bank as a repository for moneys destined to 
some other use and do not regard their ac- 
count as a permanent investment.’ From 
the same authority comes the further state- 
ment that savings accounts closed out 
annually comprise about 15 per cent. of the 
total number. Says The Times: 


It would be of interest to know whether 
this percentage increases in times of national 
depression or in times of prosperity. Doubt- 
less a certain amount goes into real-estate 
investment—generally to buy a home—and 
a certain proportion goes for the education 
of children. 

If it were not that a good deal of money 
withdrawn from savings-banks is lost. in 
the pursuit of chimerical schemes for at- 
taining wealth, one would be inclined to 
say that this conception of the savings- 
bank account as a temporary rather than 
a permanent investment is sound. It is 
distinctly American, springing from the 
general hope of ‘‘ getting on.” 

The pity of it is that savings laboriously 
acquired should ever be so foolishly “‘re- 
invested” that the principal is wiped out. 
Moreover, the habit of saving, once inter- 
rupted, is not easily resumed. 


FOR BIGGER—AND FEWER--BU 
AND-EGG MEN 

HE dairying industry has been 

of the last to feel the touch of 
industrial enterprise,’ says L. HE. W. 
of California, head of the rapidly expan 
Golden State Milk Products Compaij 
According to the New York World, d 
Pioda’s associates call him ‘“‘the bigg 
butter-and-egge man west of Chicago,” 
his company is an example of what. 
says, since it participated in twenty-¢| 
mergers last year. The recent rapid « 
centration of dairy-products distribut) 
eauses O. M. Kile, in one of his agricult 
dispatches from Washington, to won} 
what the meaning of it is, and to a) 
‘What will be the ultimate effect on pri| 
to the dairy farmer and to the consum 
How will the stockholders of the merj| 
benefit?”?” Mr. Kile reminds us under 
““How Things Look to the Farmer”’ "hea 
ing that earlier this month the Bord] 
Company announced the absorption of | 
additional plants in 13 States and 3 forei| 
countries, including distributers of da} 
products, eggs and poultry, and even | 
egg-breaking plant in China. Some ti 
before this the Kraft Cheese Company | 


which is to include a number of dai 
products distributers. S 
formerly of the Department of Agricultu} 
is quoted as saying that the basis of. he 
mergers is the belief that economies: 
management and savings in sales a 


the producer and consumer, and at { 
same time pay dividends on the enlarg 
capitalization. Whereupon Mr. 
comments: 


This is certainly a big job for super 
management to undertake. It argu 
very extensive wastes under the pres 
system of distribution. Undoubtedly the 
is much duplication of effort in 
where several milk distributers travel dai. 
over the same routes. ; 

It would be easier to understand h 
these savings are to be effected if the p 


town or series of towns. oe 
parently, is not the plan. The Bord 
Company has bought as many as th 
companies in one town, but has neve 
dertaken to buy a monopoly. This 
has been made clear to the Depart 
of Justice, so as to forestall any misappl 
hension in that quarter. : 
It is argued that the only way in whiel 
monopoly could be developed .in a gi 
market would be by lowering the pricé 
the products. If any attempt were made 
increase prices of milk or ice-cream, | 
added profits would soon attract comp 
tors. 
Just what the effect upon the prodtl 
would be is not clear. It seems likely 
with improved manufacturing and &¢ 
methods there should be a gradual % 
steady increase in the demand for 4 
products. This would be decidedly be 


al to the dairyman. Some of ‘the 
yperative producers’ organizations are 
wing these mergers with an anxious eye, 
wever. They have just got their co- 
srative groups into good working order 
rounding many of the larger cities, and 
d that they can cope with the local 
ulers and distributers very satisfactorily. 
t they now wonder what their situation 
yy be when the strength of these local dis- 
puters is fortified by allies, and perhaps 
plus milk supplies, in many other cities. 
[The immediate reason for this sudden 
vement toward consolidation in the 
ry industry is, no doubt, a changed 
itude on the part of investment bankers. 
vays on the lookout for businesses that 
m to offer a possibility for reorganiza- 
n with a consequent margin of profit to 
smselves, the bankers have only recently 
covered the dairy industry. Here is an 
lustry handling enormous quantities 
a daily food necessity, yet the business 
split up into thousands of local in- 
ee units. That is the set of condi- 

s that the investment banker likes to 
rk on. 


A “GIANT” MARKET PROPOSED 
FOR CHICAGO 

MHE Chicago Board of Trade is to begin 
| stock trading on September 16, and 
negotiations now in progress to 
ininate conflict with the Chicago Stock 
bhange may possibly lead to a merger 
ween the two markets, suggests Owen 
ott in a Chicago dispatch for the 
fsolidated Press. He proceeds to in- 
us: 


uch an amalgamation would give the 
iwest an unrivaled trading exchange. 
it is, the Board of Trade is the world’s 
ling grain market, and is probably 
hing to the front as a cotton exchange; 
i laying plans for a stock trading ona 
ad scale, expecting that its already ex- 
isive wire system will tap new trading 
ers. 

tthe same time the Chicago Stock Ex- 
ge is growing at a record rate. Five 
jdred thousand share days are just 
und the corner. Officials of the Stock 
jhange estimate that within the next six 
aths $100,000,000 in new money can 
sbsorbed by the Chicago market. ‘*Ap- 
iimately $400, 000,000 of central States 
1ey now is in the Hast,” they point out. 
| for every $100,000,000 brought back, 
‘ eredit total here increases not less than 
jlion dollars, while bank deposits in- 
se about $60,000,000. 


me matter under negotiation between 
-two trading organizations is the Stock 
hange’s rule limiting the activities of 
‘members who trade on other ex- 
ages. When this is settled, ‘“‘the way 
be opened to merger discussions.” 
we read: 


rats on the Grain Exchange now are 
ng at record prices. The last sale was 
560,000. At the same time trade in 
a is of record proportions, and it is ex- 
ed that July will have seen 2,300,000,- 
| bushels of grain futures traded in. 
s on the Chicago Stock Exchange sell 
around $70,000. Trade here likewise 
| record-breaking size now. 

pnsolidation of the two would give 
vago a market almost unrivaled in 
ing possibilities. 


OKLAHOMA 


Consistently a 
white spot! 


Examine the maps of business conditions 


throughout the United States and you will find, 
month after month, a white area denoting “busi- 

ness—good” in and around Oklahoma. Not always has the 
entire state been included in the white spot, but rarely has 
there been a month in several years when some part of 
Oklahoma was not shown to be outstandingly prosperous. 


The reasons for this favorable condition are not far to seek. 
The answer lies in Oklahoma’s wealth and diversification of 
basic resources. Although the state was second in the nation 
in the value of its mineral products in 1928, it is a surprising 
fact that farm products brought even more income than did 
the minerals, Oklahoma stands ninth in crops, and is one of 
only six states producing more than a billion dollars of raw 
materials annually. 


First in natural gas. Fuel advantages, too, have played 
a big part—and are destined to take an even more important 
role—in the prosperous development of the state. Oklahoma 
stands first among the states in natural gas, producing one- 
fifth of the nation’s supply of this best of all industrial and 
domestic fuel. 


Manufacturers interested in investigating a state where mar- 
ket, raw material, fuel and labor conditions are 
altogether exceptional—a state that is pros- 
perous at present and holds bright promise 
of even greater prosperity and progress—are 
invited to communicate with our Industrial 
Department. No cost or obligation will be 
_ incurred, and all correspondence will be held 
' ’ strictly confidential... Write. 


OMA 


NATURAL GAS rJ/ CORPORATION 


Tulsa: Oklahoma City 


“Serving 56 Oklahoma Cities.... One of the World's Largest Distributors of Natural Gas” 
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Three Standard Reference Books for Language Students, 
Teachers, Writers, Clergymen, Lawyers, Editors 


CASSELL’S 


FRENCH 
DICTIONARY 


French-English and English-French 


Revised and Enlarged by James 
Boielle, B.A. (Univ. Gall.), Officer 
D’ Academie; aided by de V. Payen- 
Payne, Assistant Examiner in French 
in University of London. 


In addition to the French-English 
Vocabulary Division (582 pages) 
and the English-French Division 
(606 pages) in the two languages, this 
dictionary also contains: 

Vocabularies of Proper Names of 
Persons and Places; vocabularies of 
Geographical Names; tables of 
Coins, Weights, and Measures; 
Chapter on French Pronunciations; 
list of French Nouns of Double 
Gender; table of Irregular and 
Defective Verbs. 

“The best French and English 
Dictionary of an ordinary size in 
existence.’’—Critical Review, Paris. 


Crown 8vo. 1230 pages 
Prices: Cloth, $2.50, net; indexed, 
$3.26; Bible paper edition, bound in 
full flexible morocco leather, indexed, 

56, net. Postage 18c extra. , 


LATIN 


DICTIONARY 
Latin-English and English-Latin 
241st Thousand. Revised by 
J. R. V. Marchant, M.A., Formerly 
Scholar of Wadham College, Oxford, 
and Joseph F. Charles, B.A., Late 
Assistant Master at the City of 
London School. 


A dictionary of classical Latin 
rewritten chiefly to increase the 
number of quotations that illustrate 
construction and usage. 

In addition to the Latin-English 
vocabulary division of 628 pages and 
the English-Latin division of 292 
pages, with their spelling and defi- 
nitions, this dictionary also contains: 

A List of Latin Abbreviations; 
Abbreviations of Names of Latin 
Authors mentioned; Table of the 
Roman Calendar; Geographical 
Glossary of the English Names of 
Important Places; Glossary of a 
Few Common English Names. 


Crown 8vo. 928 pages 
Prices: Cloth, $2.50, net; indexed, 
$3.25; Bible paper edition, in full 
flexible morocco leather, indexed, 86, 

net. Postage 18c extra. 


GERMAN 


DICTIONARY 


German-English and English-German 


140th Thousand. Revised and 
considerably enlarged by Karl 
Bruel, M.A., Litt.D., Ph.D., Cam- 
bridge University Reader in Ger- 
manic. 


In addition to the German- 
English Vocabulary Division (769 
pages) and the English-German 
Division (514 pages) {n the two 
languages, this dictionary also 
contains: 


List of Geographical and Proper 
names, in German-English and 
English-German; Index of the Most 
Common German Abbreviations, 
with Definitions in English; list of 
German Irregular Verbs. 


“A most trustworthy and recom- 
mendable book of reference.”— 
Prof. G. Binz, University of Basel. 


Crown 8vo. 1360 pages 
Prices: Cloth, $2.50, net; indexed, 
$3.26; Bible paper edition, in full 
flexible morocco leather, indexed, 86, 

net. Postage 18c extra. 


Special Bible paper edition of either dictionary, exquisitely bound in 
full crushed levant, gilt edges, hand tooled, raised bands, bored $12. 


NOTHER MAN started even with you 
A® life, no richer, no more talented, no 
more ambitious. But in the years that 
have passed he has somehow managed to move 
far ahead. What is the secret of it? Why 
should he, apparently, have the power to get so 
easily the things he wants while you must work 
so hard for all that comes to you? 

Another woman, madam, no more able than 
yourself, has the good gifts of life fairly thrust 
into her hands. You have compared yourself 
to her and questioned what there is in her 
character and talents that you somehow lack. 


Learn the Reason from Science 


Human intelligence acts and reacts according 
to certain laws known as the Laws of Psychology 
—‘organized common sense.” Either by in- 
stinct or by study some individuals master these 
laws. To them the minds of their associates 
become like fine instruments on which they 
can play at will. They have but to set the train 
of circumstances moving and await results. 
In other words—they apply Psychology. 


— a st a a a a a ee 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
354-360 Fourth Ave., Dept. 1236, New York City 


Please send me by mail, descriptive material on 
“The Basic Course of Reading in Applied Psy- 
chology.”’ 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York 


How To Make Yourself 


WORTH MORE 


No Longer the Dream of Theorists 


To-day we see Psychology studied by the 
business man and its principles applied to the 
management of factory and office. We see men 
in every profession, as well as those in many 
lines of industry and business, applying Psy- 
chology to their personal occupations, and from 
the benefits derived from it greatly increasing 
their incomes, enlarging the scope of their 
activities, rising to higher positions of respon- 
sibility, influence and power. 


APPLIED PSYCHOLOGY 


Direct Method to Attain Success 


Recognizing the need for a popular understand- 
ing of its priceless truths, Mr. Warren Hilton in 
consultation with famous specialists coordinated 
the principles of Psychology as applied to every- 
day life and incorporated them into a set of twelve 
volumes entitled ‘‘ The Basic Course of Reading in 
Applied Psychology.’’ Among the well-known 
men who have contributed to the Course through 
its suppleméntary booklets are George Van Ness 
Dearborn, M.D., Ph.D.; Smith Ely Jelliffe, M.D., 
Ph.D.; Mark E. Penney, Ph.D., and others. 


Because of the very great value of this Basic 
Course of Reading to the average man and woman 
the Funk & Wagnalls Company is cooperating to 
bring it within the means of every earnest seeker 


for self-betterment. 
LARGE ILLUSTRATED 


FRE DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR 


This circular is packed with information on such 
topics as: Psychology Reduced to Easy Simple 
Language; How to Apply Psychology in Sales- 
manship; in Public Speaking; in Retail Selling— 
Psychology Applied by the Professional Man— 
Your Undiscovered Resources—Source of Will 
Power—How to Avoid Worry—How Ideas are 
Created—The Ability to Read Men, etc. Sign 
and mail coupon and you will also receive full 
particulars. 


CURRENT EVENTS 


FOREIGN 


August 14.—The World Advertising Com 
ference in Berlin adopts resolutions 
pledging support to all world-peac 
movements. 


General Lord Horne of Stirkoke, a British 
General in the World War, dies it 
Scotland. 


August 15—The Graf Zeppelin leave 
Friedrichshafen, Germany, for Tokyo} 
on its trip around the world, with sixty, 
one persons aboard, including twenty} 
passengers. } 


Settlement of the Lancashire cotton-mil 
strike is announced in England. 


Paris dispatches announce settlement 0; 
the Franco-American dispute over the 
activities of American tariff agent 
engaged in securing information, for th 
valuation of French imports into thy} 
United States. : 


The death of 1,300 persons from cholera is| 
reported from Bombay province, India 
Sir Ray Lankester, scientist and writer 
dies in London, aged eighty-three. 


August 16.—London dispatches report thai 
the Chinese Government has notifiec 
the Powers that Russia has invadec 
Chinese territory in Manchuria. : 


August 17.—Moscow papers deny Chines¢ 
reports of a Russian offensive in Man 
ehuria. ; 


August 18.—Mukden dispatches repor 
skirmishes along the Manchurian bor 
der and the mobilization of 100,0 


additional Manchurian troops. 


One man is killed and sixty-two wound 
in a clash between Fascist and Socialis 
groups in a village in Styria, Austria 


August 19.—It is announced from T 
Hague that the British Governm 
will begin to withdraw its 6,000 troo 
from the German Rhineland so as 
complete the operation by the end ol) 
the year. 


The Graf Zeppelin lands at Kasumigaura)) 
the Japanese Naval air base, 
Tokyo, after traveling without sto 
6,880 miles from Friedrichshafen it 
101 hours and 53 minutes. 


Serge Diaghileff, Russian impresario, 
in Venice at the age of fifty-seven. 


Portuguese village near Lisbon, on | 
westward Transatlantic airplane flight 


DOMESTIC 


August 14.—Geoffrey Scott, English biog | 
rapher, dies in New York City at th 
age of forty-five. 


August 17.—President Hoover speaks to 4 
crowd of 5,000 at Madison, Virginié 
near his week-end fishing camp. 


August 17.—Ex-Senator Cyrus Locher | 
Ohio, dies in Cleveland at the age 
fifty-one. 


August 18.—The Actors’ Equity Asso@ 
tion abandons its attempt to enfar 
the Equity shop on the motion-pictw 
industry. 


e first National Women’s Air Derby 
starts at Los Angeles with nineteen 
sompetitors. 


e Federal Farm Board announces that 
tis extending credit up to $9,000,000 
(0 California grape and raisin producers. 


ntrol of the United Cigar Stores passes 
io a Syndicate representing the financial 
nterests now controlling the Gold Dust 
Sorporation. 


ust 19—Two companies of National 
suardsmen are ordered out to quell 
‘ioting textile strikers at Marion, North 
Sarolina. 


e Senate Finance Committee reports 
ariff measure reducing many of the 
ates of the Hawley bill passed by the 
douse, the chief reductions being in 

he sugar, metals, agriculture, and sun- 
iries schedules. 


n B. Daniel, radio announcer of the 
ational Broadcasting Company, dies 
m New York at the age of twenty-nine. 


> Federal Farm Board makes from 
5,000,000 to $10,000,000 available to 
outhern cotton cooperatives for han- 
ing this year’s crop. 


t 20.—Miss Marvel Crosson, one 

if the entrants in the National Women’s 

ir Derby, is killed when her plane falls 
4ear the Gila River in Arizona. 


tlk Mamer and Art Walker return to 
spokane in their plane Spokane Sun 
vod, completing the first round-trip 

on-stop refueling flight across the 
jontinent, covering 7,200 miles without 
stop. 


» first American all-metal dirigible 
irship, the Z M C-2, makes a successful 
al trip'at Detroit. 


sitract Job.—The druggist was awak- 
long after midnight by the violent 
»g of his door-bell. On looking out his 
jow, he saw a young miss in evening 
Bes. 

Vhat’s the matter?” he eried, as he 
)4 on his dressing-gown. ‘‘Somebody 


hm, no,” she eried gaily; ‘‘but I’m at a 


e close by and I’ve mislaid my rouge.” 
eally?” asked the druggist, softly. 
i, I’m sorry, but I never keep enough 
= in stock to cover a cheek like yours!” 
imdon Answers. 


under on the Fence.—Two strangers 
een paired in the golf club tournament. 
‘was Colonel Thunder, red of face, 
of stroke, free of tongue. The other 
a meek man, introduced simply as 
?ywell. At the first bunker Colonel 
der took a long, silent look at his 
then turned and exclaimed: 

ardon me, doctor. But before I 
3 this lie, would you mind telling 
you’re a D.D. or an M.D.?”—Mon- 
Star. 


ght Have Been Lindenboig.—The 
t of St. Louis was making a few 
circles before its reluctant descent 
Mitchel Field. 
’s Linboig!’’ 
ators. 

‘ot Linboig. Lindbergh!’’ corrected a 
inder. 
“ell,” 
flying Linboig’s 
ia Public Ledger. 


shouted one of the 


said the shouting spectator, 
plane!’’— Phila- 
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Now Available 


A Standard Strowger P-A-X 
with 10-Telephone Capacity 


S 


7 


= 


Strowger Automatic 
Dial Systems Include: 


Public Dial Telephone Systems 
Private Dial Telephone Systems 
(Strowger P-A-X) 

Code Call Systems 
Visual Signal Systems 
Watchman’s Supervisory 
Systems 
Industrial Fire Alarm Systems 
Municipal Fire and Police 
Signal Systems 
Railway Signalling and 
Communication Equipment 
Relays, Switches, and Miscel- 
laneous Telephone Signal 
accessories 


Mi 


little space. 


or olive green. 


VERY business 
organization, 
no matter how 

small, may now take advantage of the benefits offered by 


Strowger P-A-X, the most widely used private dial tele- 
phone system in the world. 


Urgent requests for 
a small, practical system have led the Strowger Engineer- 
ing Staff to design the P-A-X unit shown here, having an 
ultimate capacity of ten lines. This small unit provides 
all of the advantages of a high grade private dial system 
at the lowest possible cost. It is suitable for use in small 
factories, business offices and banks, schools and colleges, 
hospitals, warehouses, clubs, residences, estates, and all 
other places where efficient communication facilities are 
desired between a few individuals or departments. 

In point of sturdi- 
ness, durability and trouble-free operation, this unit is the 
equal of any of the larger types of P-A-X, differing from 
them only in capacity. It uses the same standard dial 
type telephones in either the Monophone (hand set) styles, 
or in the older designs. 


Any business execu- 
tive now having a small private telephone system, no mat- 
ter what kind, will find it to his advantage to write for 
complete information on the Type 10 P-A-X, or telephone 
our representative in any of the cities shown below. 


Other Strowger P-A-X Systems are available in 
capacities from 25 lines and up. Studies will 
be gladly made of the needs of any organization 
entirely without obligation. 


Engineered, Designed, and Manufactured by 


Automatic Electric Inc. 


Factory and Generai Offices: 
1033 West Van Buren St., Chicago, U. S. A. 


Sales and Service Offices: 


New York Dallas 
Atlanta Detroit 


Cleveiand 


Los Angeles 
St. Paul 


Boston Philadelphia 
Export Distributors: 

For Australasia—Automatic Telephones, Ltd.; Sydney. 

For Canada—Independent Sales & Engineering Co., Ltd.; Vancouver. 

Elsewhere—The Automatic Electric Company, Ltd.; Chicago. 


Associated Companies: 


American Electric Company, Inc.. - Chicago 
International Automatic Telephone Company, t ad London 
Automatic Telephone Manufacturing Company, Ltd. Liverpool 

- Antwerp 


The New Antwerp Telephone & Electrical Works . 


Kansas City ; 


The Type 10 P-A-X switchboard 
is simple, compact, easily installed 
and maintained, and occupies very 
May be had if desired, 
installed in a handsome steel cabi- 
net, finished in either mahogany 
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Count ’Em!—The Little Carnegie Play- 
house has gone Russian with Sovkino’s 
“The Village of Sin,” an atmospheric film 
of life in a vodka village. The film was 
directed by Olga Preobrezhenskaya—a wo- 
man of letters.— Variety. 


But Why Not ‘‘Whoopee’’?— 
A guy I hate, 
Orlando Goopy 
Calls Whoopee ‘‘woopee”’ 
Instead of ‘“‘hoopee.”’ 
—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


Last Long Drive.-—Go.trer—‘‘Hi, cad- 
die! Isn’t Major Pepper out of that 
bunker yet? How many 
strokes has he had?” 

Cappiz — “Seventeen 
ordinary, sir,and oneapo- 
plectic!’— Passing Show. 


Double Diagnosis. — 
“How’s your car run- 
ning?”’ 

“Not so good. I can’t 
keep it throttled down.” 
“THow’s your wife?” 

“Oh, she’s about the 
same.’’— Pathfinder. 


Lower Visibility —Cus- 
TOMER—‘‘I should like to 
try that frock on in the 
window.” 

Assistant — “Sorry, 
madam, but the man- 
agement will not allow 
that. Would you care 
to try it on in our private 
fitting room?” — Every- 
body’s Weekly. 


Clearing the Tracks. 
—‘‘A Boy Scout doesn’t 
procrastinate.” 

“No,” agreed the small wearer of khaki. 
“That’s why I always do my good deed 
first thing in the morning and get the 
darned thing over with.”—American Le- 
gion Monthly. 


Adepts of the Brush.—The class was 
haying its weekly talk on painting, and 
teacher said, “‘Sir Joshua Reynolds was 
able, with a single stroke of his brush, to 
change a smiling face into a frowning one.” 

“That’s nothing,’ muttered little Jim- 
my, “my maw can do that.”—B. & M. 
Magazine. 


A Life We’ve Lit—‘‘As to Tur Diasgst, 
I have been buying or taking it since 1918, 
when I used to buy it from a man on the 
streets of New Orleans who eried its sale 
under the name of ‘Littery Digest.’ I hope 
to continue to have it ‘litter’ my desk or 
reading table for many years to come.’’— 
Letter from a reader in Des Moines. 


No Use for Science.—‘‘Now, Mary, 
when you bathe the baby, be sure and use 
the thermometer to test the water.” 

Returning an hour later, the mistress 
asked: ‘‘Did you use the thermometer?” 

‘No, ma’m. I can tell without that. If 
it’s too hot, the baby turns red, and if it’s 
too cold, he’ll turn blue.’’—Great Northern 
Goat. 


(TITLE REGISTERED IN U. S, PATENT OFFICE) 


All Corned Up.—A New York laboratory 
takes plain cornstalks, puts them through 
a special process, and in fifteen minutes 
they come out as stiff as a board. By 
familiarity with certain other corn products 
you ean achieve approximately the same 
result yourself—Boston Herald. 


Too Much Static—Fundamentally, a 
Cleveland doctor states, man is a sort of 
electric storage-battery. Bear this in 
mind, and when, at home, you are being 
told something you don’t eare to hear, 
remark: ‘‘My B battery has run down, I 
guess. You aren’t coming in very strong.” 
— Detroit News. 


“Where's the Southampton news—Tom, aie you sitting on that society section?” 
: —The New Yorker. 


Amateur Buggy.—Cooprer—‘‘Honestly, 
now, you would never have thought this 
car of mine was one I had bought second- 
hand, would you?” 

Cotzes—‘‘Never in my life. I thought 
you had made it yourself.’”’— Answers. 


Inferiority Complex.—Strorz M anacER— 
“What do you mean by arguing with 
that customer? Don’t you know our rule? 
The customer is always right.” 

FLooRwALKER—‘‘I know it. But he in- 
sisted that he was wrong.’’— American 
Legion Monthly. 


All Eyes for Old Dobbin.—A _ visitor 
to Hollywood met an old friend, now a 
movie director, who inyited him to visit 
the studio, stating that during the next 
afternoon they expected to film Lady 
Godiva riding a horse down the boulevard. 

“Sure, I'll come,” said the friend; “‘it’s a 
long time since Isawahorse.”’—Hudson Star. 


Long-Lost Soul-Mate. — Hr — ‘‘You 
haven’t said a word for twenty minutes.” 

Sue—‘‘Well, I didn’t have anything to 
say.” 

He—‘Don’t you ever say 
when you have nothing to say?” 

SHp—‘‘No.” 

Hr—‘Well, then, will you be my wife?” 
—Capper’s Weekly. 


anything 


SLIPS THAT PASS IN THE NIGHT | 


Vegetable Paradise.—Beans of all kin 
(including string beans, lima beans, ea 
taloupes, cucumbers, gourds, pumpkins ar 
squashes).—Ad in the Tampa Tribune. 


Nailing a Canard.—I was not runnitr 
around any place in a purple kimona ar | 
pink slippers, as the papers asserted, — 
was fully clothed except for my dress ar 
shoes.—Card in Northtown (O.) Econom: 

: | 


Flew Backward?—L. C. Porteous maild 

a letter to his sister, who lives in Lor 
Beach, California, at 2 p. m. May 31. ~ 
arrived at its destinatic 
on May 23, at 9:30a.m.-} 
Grande Prairie Herald. | 
Le 


s 


Stork Has the Pip. 
Cradle Note.—5 in. § 
lutesleeach. 22 blank 
2 boxes born at the Mi 
dlesex hospital this mail 
ing.— Middletown (Co | 
paper. | 


By the Light of f 
Moon.— Prof. M 
give a talk on pou 
stealing, a work of wh 
he is at the head in #1 
United States.— Brockte 
Daily Enterprise. 


Knows His Eggs. - 
Sam W. Henn, one of 
best-known poultry 
pertsin the United Sta 
will give a day to 
poultry growers of th 
section on Tuesday. 4 
Osborne County (Kam 
Farmer. 


High Time.—Stuffed with a big colle 
sce: : : i 
tion of rare botanical specimens, Dr. ¥ 
Quisumbing of the bureau of science 
turned yesterday from a field trips) 
Manila Tribune. 


Almost a Life Term.— 
DALLAS MAN 
GETS 25 YEARS 
IN INDIANA 
—Dallas Evening Journal. 


Knows Her Jugs.—The Boston wom 
on her arrival was attired in a white sil) 
dress and a tremendous picture hat. 
The next morning she gave Mrs. Phintiy 
$2 and asked her to get a breakfast for het 
At the same time she said, ‘‘This is 1 : 
cleanest police station I have ever stop 
in.’—Brockton Daiiy Enterprise. | 


Why Not Show Washington in an A 
plane?—‘“‘The new expanded movie | 
suits me, because I have long hugget 
dream of a theme that is big enough 
our now widened art. It is an epic of 
American Revolution, built around 17 
life of George Washington. Think 
bearing the ice crack as he crosses 1 
Delaware and the tremendous specta 
of the battle of Bull Run.”’—From an int 
view with Edward Laemmle in the Ho 
wood News. 


THE LEXICOGRAPHER’S 
EASY CHAIR 


(TITLE REGISTERED IN U. S. PATENT OFFICE) 


To decide questions concerning the correct use of words 
or this column, the Funk & Wagnalls New Standard 
Dictionary is consulted as arbiter. 


Readers will please bear in mind that no notice 
will be taken of anonymous communications. 


agsravate.—'F. M. K.,’’ New York City.— 
is word should not be used for irritate, anger, 
<, or provoke. To aggravate is to make worse, 
wvier Or more burdensome. Thus, “his guilt 
s aggravated by the circumstances of the crime.”’ 
is incorrect to say that persons are aggravated. 


deck or pack of cards.—‘‘F. K. S.,’’ Mont- 
mery, Ala.—Either ‘‘a deck of cards’”’ or ‘“‘a 
ck of cards’’ is correct. The expression ‘‘a deck 
cards’’ dates from 1593 when Shakespeare, in 
Henry VI., wrote: ‘‘ But whiles he thought to 
ale the single Ten, the King was slyly finger’d 
m the Deck,’’ and in 1597 Harrington in 
wae Ant., wrote: ‘“‘To skorne that gayne that 
zot with a packe of cards and dyce.”’ 

an C. D. P.,’’ Anniston, Ala.—In speaking to 
“iend itis unusual to ask, ‘‘ Do you have a——?”’ 
t do is sometimes used before have, especially 
+h a negative, so one might say, ‘‘Do you not 
e a thing?” Or, colloquially, after it, as in 

t would you have me do?”’ 


nallowed.—‘E. I. S.,’” Watson, Minn.—This 
d is ey. pronounced ha’lod—a as in at, 
in obey. 


arian, Marion.—‘W. P. R.,’’ Claremont, 
lif—The first form is usually considered as a 
ntos: name, the second as a masculine, but 
h forms of spelling are used indiscriminately. 


esdames.—‘‘H. D. B.,’’ Miami, Fla.—This 
French word, and is the plural of Madame, 
ich means ‘‘my lady.’’ The French word 
idame is derived from the Latin mea domina, 
In mea, feminine of meus, ‘‘my,’” from me, 
18,7” and domina, the feminine of dominus, 


ter. 

rhe word Mesdames is used in English to cor- 
ond to the word ‘‘Gentlemen,’’ as Ladies is 
( considered the best form in correspondence, 
| we have no other English word that we can 
| Therefore, we have adopted the form ‘‘ Mes- 
hes” to signify more than one woman. 
; 
jagara.—‘G. B. H.,’’ Kingsburg, Calif —The 
ialerit word Nagara means “ The com- 
md Sanskrit term Devanagari is made up of 
, god, and Nagari, from Nagara, -am, -i, a 
i or City. 

far as we are aware, there is no authority 
< spelling the name without the ‘‘r.’’ The 
n Nagree was in use in 1776, but thereafter 
the present time, it has always been spelled 
i the medial ‘‘a.’’ The language of the Nagas 
@oken of as Naga, which, by the way, is used 
wctively, so that to refer to the alphabet or 
<t of the people of Naga, one would say the 
ua alphabet or the Naga dialect. 


wutical; knot.—‘‘L. D.,’’ Jefferson, Ore-—The 
= nautical is derived from the Latin nauticus, 
2 the Greek nautikos, from the Greek naus, 
pape"? 
+e word knot comes from Anglo-Saxon cnotta, 
fot.”” 


~»-feather, pin-feather.—‘‘S. S.,’’ Scituate, 
3s —Pen-feather is the obsolete form, of pin- 
acer, and means (1) as a verb, ‘To pluck the 
eathers from,’’ and (2) as a noun, “‘a rudi- 
tary feather, before the vanes have expanded.” 


veudo.—‘A. D. M.,”’ Central Falls, R. I.— 
term is correctly pronounced siu’do—the iu 
4 in feud, and the o as in obey. 


mewhen.—‘‘C. W. P.,’’ San Francisco, Calif. 
itis adverb is defined as meaning ‘‘At some 
rtain or unspecified time; some time.’’ It 
rare use, except in conjunction with somewhere. 
iKingsley’s ‘‘ Water-Babies,”’ p. 349. 


‘aight (strait) and narrow path.—‘‘J. A. D.,” 
klyn, N. Y.—The spelling strait is from 
le English streit, which we drew from 
‘Old French estreit, meaning ‘‘tight, close, 
narrow,’ as a strait of the sea. In modern 
ich the word for narrow is spelled étroit, and 
ou are right; ‘‘straight and narrow’’ are 


yht in sense. The first means “‘narrow’’; 
nd, ‘‘not crooked; direct; free from crook- 
ss; frank and honest.”’ 

1e probabilities are that the trauslators 


3 the strait gate, and lets him in,’’ he referred 
.e narrowness of the gate. 
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“Then ye who'd bid adien 
lo care, 
Come here and smoke it 
into atr.”? 
— Anon. 


\ flues 


is 
{ : CUT FOR PIPES ONLY | 
MADE BY: WELLMAN’S 
METHOD >:-AN 1870 
TOBACCO SECRET 


BIG FLAKES THAT. 
BURN SLOW AND COOL 


SWEET TO THE END 
NO SOGGY HEEL 


cooler smoke ina 


DRIER pipe 


Pipe smokers: 


Back about 1870, James N. Wellman developed 
a secret tobacco process which won instant and 
widespread favor. It yielded a fuller-bodied 
richness, mildness aid flavor which just seemed 
to “go” with a pipe. 

Wellman’s Method, used exclusively on 
Granger Rough Cut, is what makes it so fra- 
grant and mellow, so sweet and cool. 

Big, shaggy flakes — not like finely cut, hot- 
burning tobaccos, but “Rough Cut” to burn 
slowly down to a clean, dry ash. 

All in a common-sense soft package, foil 
wrapped to give the best protection, at 10 cents. 
A whole bookful of reasons why it’s “‘in more 
pipes every day!” 

LIGGETT & MYERS TOBACCO CO. 
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Lers 20o— 


The thing that holds the air in your tires is 
a small article called a “valve core” or “valve 
inside.” 

The best ones that are made cost you only 
five cents apiece, twenty-five cents for a box of 
five. The poorest ones that can be made cost 
you just the same. You can’t save any part of 
a penny shopping for a valve core. 

Valve cores cost so little, they are so insig- 
nificant in size and price, that many motorists 
think *Sehrader makes them all” and assume 
they are getting Schrader Valve Cores when 
they buy, especially if they see a red box. 

But Schrader doesn’t make them all. 
Schrader makes a valve core that does not 
leak and does not slowly, steadily, go to pieces 
on a hot tire. To protect yourself you must 
take one second of your time in buying to 
look carefully at the small metal box and be 
sure it’s a Schrader. 

If you want to buy a valve core that we didn’t 
make—FINE! Go right ahead. But if you want 
to replace with new Schraders the Schrader 


Would you read 


every word of this 
short message 


to avoid having one flat tire yi 


They are used in 85% of all tubes made in th 


ACTUAL SIZE OF 
SCHRADER VALVE CORE 


Cores the tire maker put in your tubes, the 
for your own good as well as ours, LOOK wh 
you buy. It takes one second to be sure. 

Remember that with Schraders you are saf 


country. So why not save yourself possib. 
trouble and insist on genuine Schrad 
Products always? It’s worth it. 


Schrader 


Makers of Pneumatic Valves Since 1844 
Tire Valves A A Tire Gauge 


